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HE FAITH WE HOLD belongs not to us alone but to the 
free of all the world. This common bond binds the 


grower of rice in Burma and the planter of wheat in Iowa, the 


shepherd in southern Italy and the mountaineer in the Andes. . . . 

So are we persuaded by necessity and by belief that the 
strength of all free peoples lies in unity, their danger in dis- 
cord.... 

We are summoned to act in wisdom and in conscience; to 
work with industry, to teach with persuasion, to preach with con- 
viction, to weigh our every deed with care and with compassion. 
For this truth must be clear before us: Whatever America hopes 
to bring to pass in the world must first come to pass in the heart 
of America. 

The peace we seek, then, is nothing less than the practice 
and the fulfillment of our whole faith, among ourselves and in 
our dealings with others. It signifies more than stilling the guns, 
easing the sorrow of war. 

More than an escape from death, it is a way of life. 


More than a haven for the weary, it is a hope for the brave. 
This is the hope that beckons us onward in this century of trial. 


This is the work that awaits us all, to be done with bravery, 
with charity—and with prayer to Almighty God. 


—From the Inaugural Address of 
PRESIDENT DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1953. 





Spires of the Spirit: America on Its Knees* 


FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS 


There can be no doubt about it, even in Government-centered 
Washington there is a new surge of reality, so far as vital religion is 
concerned. The Return-to-God Movement is more than a slogan. It 
is assuming the proportions of a holy crusade. Prayer is actually being 
practiced, not just as a means of getting something from God but as 
an open channel to get to God and to find and be found by God Him- 
self, the only adequate answer to human need. There is the sound of 
a gong in the tops of the mulberry trees, not only along the Potomac 
but across this wide land. There are signs that once again, as in the 
former days of the Nation’s true glory, America is bending its knees. 
There are increasing numbers of those in high places in government 
and industry whose solemn and serious attitude is: ‘I want to be a 
Christian in my heart.” 

The revival, if that hackneyed and abused word may be used for 
so genuine a craving for the divine undergirding, is not an emotional, 
boisterous thing; it is quiet and deep, too full for sound or foam. It is 
not the repetition of a formal creed; it is a repudiation of practical 
atheism, of the deadly materialism which has degraded and cursed 
American life and which will damn it if not stopped. It is a renaissance 
which leads away from mistaken magnitudes, from inverted priorities, 
from the shut-in, self-absorbed, unspiritualized, unhallowed life with 
no altar and with no spire. 

The dramatic action on Inaugural Day, of the man who had been 
President only a few moments, in asking the country and the world 
to join him in prayer, exactly fits into the mood now so exhilaratingly 
apparent. When the simple petition of the new Chief Executive, 
pleading for help to the Father God, fell on the ears of listening 
hosts expectantly lining the Avenue for the parade, one who was half 
a mile from the Capitol said that, as over the amplifier the praying 
voice resounded, there was an electric something that seemed to sum- 
mon the waiting multitudes to their knees. And across the Nation 
that mystic thrill was registered. That supplication turned the inaugu- 
tal platform into a high and holy altar. It came from a deeply held 
conviction regarding the inevitable finality of spiritual verities. 


*Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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Just before the inauguration the one now our President uttered 
words which might well be nailed to the doorposts of our homes and 
of our legislative halls: “The basic doctrine to which we must always 
cling is that our form of government is founded on religion. It has no 
sense unless it is founded on a deeply felt religious faith. All the 
other nations must see that our leadership is one not of materialism, 
but of purity, of integrity, and of belief in the dignity of man.” 

This new under-God consciouness which is gripping our leaders, 
is, of course no partisan affair. Party shibboleths have absolutely 
nothing to do with it. It is infinitely bigger than that. For a long 
while under the white dome Members of the Senate and the House, 
without thought of political affiliation, have met weekly for a fellow- 
ship of prayer. 

There occurred in the Capital City on February the fifth one of 
the most amazing prayer meetings ever held since Washington ago- 
nized on the frozen ground of Valley Forge. Originally there was 
visualized but a small group at this morning altar of prayer. But 
the idea grew, and so many begged to come that finally, about 400 
sat down to breakfast in the Mayflower Hotel ballroom, with Senator 
Frank Carlson, of Kansas, as the leader of this national service of 
prayer. One of the distinguished woman Members of the House of- 
fered a deeply-moving prayer. 

It was shortly after 8 a.m. that a figure emerged through the 
iron gates of the White House grounds. It was Dwight Eisenhower 
on his way to the prayer meeting. Awaiting, when he arrived, were the 
Chief Justice of the United States and associate justices of the Su- 
preme Court, members of the cabinet, many Senators and Representa- 
tives, and leaders in various professions and in industry. There were 
no pictures taken. And there was no applause. Even when the Presi- 
dent stood to speak, that company simply arose in silence. It was the 
atmosphere of a sanctuary, and the usual trappings of public affairs 
would have seemed sacrilege. 

The President, in an unpremeditated address, poured out his soul 
regarding the primacy of “deeply felt religion” as this crisis is faced. 
“Prayer,” he declared, “is simply a necessity.” It was the desire of the 
President that one of the prayers in this high hour might be for the 
leaders of the new administration. He sat with head reverently 
bowed while the following petition was lifted: 


“God, our Father, we thank Thee for the man who in Thy providence has 
become ow: Chief Executive, to administer the affairs of this Nation, and for 
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the men selected by him for their various responsibilities. We now present 
these men 1o Thee and beseech Thee to grant unto them Thy grace and guid- 
ance, wisdum, insight and understanding. Save them from self-deception, 
conceit, and the folly of independence of Thee, O God, that we may indeed 
have a leadership led by Thee.” 


High above that great praying breakfast group was a striking 
colored picture of Uncle Sam on his knees, with clasped hands and 
upturned face. And beside that kneeling form was engraved a prayer 
shot through with the grace of national penitence. That poster por- 
trays America on its knees—not beaten there by the hammer and 
sickle, but freely, intelligently, responsibly, confidently, powerfully, 
fearing nothing or no one except God. And here, in part, are the 
searching sentences of that confession to the Eternal: 


“Our Father, we pray that You will save us from ourselves. We have 
turned from You to go our selfish way. We have broken Your commandments 
and denied Your truth. We have left Your altars to serve the false gods of 
money aud pleasure and power. Now, darkness gathers ‘round us and we are 
confused in all our councils. Losing faith in You we lose faith in ourselves. 
Inspire us with wisdom, all of us, of every color, race and creed, to use our 
wealth and our strength to help our brother, instead of destroying him. Fill 
us with new faith, new strength and new courage, that we may win the battle 
for peace. Be swift to save us, dear God, before the darkness falls.” 


Here, in a 20th century Declaration of Dependence—on God— 
is America on its knees. And on its knees America is invincible. 





Frederick Brown Harris is Minister, Foundry Methodist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Chaplain, United States Senate. 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 
Words without thoughts never to beaven go. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 








The Cultural Constitution of Man 
F. L. Kunz 


I, 


The world crisis originates in a single natural demand made upon 
humanity but neglected, in varying degrees and ways, by its constituent 
societies. The race is required to recognize— and to live out—its latent 
solidarity amid its external diversity. We are called upon to love one 
another, for reasons that are radical: that is, reasons arising from the 
nature of things, especially that natural potential solidarity itself. Our 
current educational inability to trace out the cosmological compulsions 
to human brotherhood and teach them with competent authority consti- 
tutes a grave failure. 

The omission is not to be charged against any one discipline. In 
their several ways anthropology, sociology, biology, and psychology 
give specialized theoretical support nowadays to the unity of the 
human world. They declare that man is physically one species. But 
this is not enough for education. The scientific disciplines have been 
unable to disclose unitedly the pattern of the human cultural constitu- 
tion in such a way that juncture can be made with aesthetic, ethical, 
moral, and inherited religious forces. 

General conceptual connections between the humanities and con- 
temporary physical sciences are also inadequate. New research and 
fresh educational enterprise are required to integrate knowledge in 
such a fashion that the human cultural constitution is understood and 
agreed upon. Modern man is still in search of a soul. 

Hence the question: Is mankind molded inwardly upon a system 
as specific as is the basic biological organization? Over and above the 
animality in which the individual is enmeshed, what higher constitu- 
tion must education serve if men are to live together progressively 
in love, in truth, in beauty, and hence in peace? 


II. 


Any answer to this perennial—and now truly urgent— question 
must undoubtedly start with two most important of all considerations: 
first, consciousness of self, as it occurs in man; and second, conceptual 
thought. These paired features of human nature make possible the 
origination and compacting, and the transmission of culture. 

8 
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Common experience shows that in unself-conscious early years we 
learn through example, training, and the like. In this, some animals 
resemble humans. In later life we may begin to work upon ourselves. 
Such deliberate growth in knowledge may properly be called educa- 
tion. It is special to man. If self-development, self-reliance, and self- 
responsibility are not evoked, education has not succeeded. 

Thus the appearance of consciousness of self introduces education 
into the very center of the human situation. Second, cognition conjoined 
in man with conceptions, classifications, abstractions, generalizations, as- 
sure selectivity; and together guarantee that our larger enterprises are 
undertaken only with due reference to the past. Thus cultural and 
technical gains are made; and they are then preserved, in the only way 
possible, by rational reduction of particulars to generals. 

True, our capacity in the stream of culture implies that any im- 
portant advance in knowledge may have to take its start overburdened 
by the errors of the past and the inertia which mankind commonly 
displays toward important novelty. Thus we progress laboriously and, 
too often, with pain and struggle. But we do move. Evolution stirs 
us, even if we are unwilling to bestir ourselves. Once the individual 
Or a society is aroused, consciousness and conceptual capacity function 
as the taproot to nourish all else that is truly human. 

So much should be evident, but an account of principal cultural 
features of the species cannot stop there. Owing to the disintegrated 
state of modern knowledge and hence the poverty of our consensus, 
the answer to the question, “What else is cultural man?” cannot be 
derived directly from the sciences. We must appeal to history. 

For present purposes this is enough, for it is surely safe to assume 
that whatever man has in his cultural works persistently or recurrently 
declared himself to be, that much at least he indubitably must be. 
For millenia he has continued biologically much as he is, equipped 
with one nose, two eyes, and a tongue in his head, not possessing wings 
or mandibles. Conditioned by these, his own enduring features, he 
goes on through the ages, neither angel nor ant but human. 

Conversely, then, let us say that in whatever ways he has over and 
over expressed himself culturally, in those ways he must be endowed 
with a persisting potential cultural constitution. The nurture of society 
is required to make the potential active. Education may fail in given 
times, places, and degrees. But there is the potential ready for use. 
Asserting so much, we can go on to determine upon evidence the re- 
lation of the cultural potential to the patterns supplied by animal 
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biopsychology, in which (we repeat) one’s truly human nature is 
so strangely imprisoned for its better fulfillment. 


Ill. 


In their broadest classification, there can be little doubt as to our 
chief cultural characteristics, historically speaking. Early and continu- 
ing records show that the race has repeatedly expressed itself in a 
variety of arts, sciences, philosophies, and religions, first elementary, 
and then growing more and more sophisticated. 

Cultural anthropology has shown us that the arts of early man, 
as in the cave paintings of Altamira and the Dordogne, are comparable 
and even superior to some more mature art in purity of feeling and 
excellence of expression. It was only the materials, the techniques, 
and the experiental resources which were less rich. The mood was 
there just as the painter’s hand was there to express it. Such moods 
and such responsive hands persist in us today. 

No less remarkable are the items from science. We are slowly 
becoming appreciative of the high state of Chaldean geometry and 
ancient Indian algebra. Willy Ley not long ago reported that identi- 
fiable remains of wet carbon-zinc electric cells (identical with the 
old Leclanche cell) have been found in Chaldaic ruins. These are 
said to account for the occurrence of the skill of gold-plating extant 
when Europeans regained access to Baghdad. The accomplishments 
of Egypt in practical chemistry, of India in astronomy and medicine 
and surgery, of China in agriculture, are all well known. The preva- 
lence of philosophy and religion through the ages is no less familiar. 

The common inherence of these moods in a superior psychic 
organization (what Sir Henry Head calls high level functioning) is 
seen in the fact that in earlier and simpler and also in settled, later and 
more complex societies, those four cultural moods were closely knit 
and mutually serviceable. All the resources of Periclean Greek art, 
philosophy, religion, and science together shaped Attic life and works. 

Our present concern is not with relative merits of societies but 
with the simple fact that to express himself man has needed at all 
times the arts of decoration, communication, and the like, and science, 


philosophy, and religion no less. Since he needs them now, it is there- 
fore fair to say that all four moods, at least, persist in our cultural 
nature. That much is certain. Are these the total ? 
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IV. 


An answer to this question is of peculiar importance to human 
welfare in man’s present desperate plight. 

I submit that history shows us that a fifth cultural mood, frighten- 
ingly neglected, has pressed through man for expression in good 
societies and in favorable times. 

This is sport. The term is here used in the sense of the general 
need to participate actively in contests according to rules fairly made 
and scrupulously observed, particularly those efforts beneficial to the 
body and the emotions a.d—as in chess—the mind. We are not 
speaking of professional baseball, commercial football, horse or dog 
or turtle racing, cockfighting, cricketfighting, or bullfighting, where 
among us the thousands exercise only simpler emotions, elementary 
reason, and their pocketbooks, while the few profit in sundry ways. 

We concern ourselves here solely with those sports which are 
truly based upon fair play, and exclude those wherein man overpowers 
relatively helpless animals—or even the most dangerous—by means 
which give the beast small chance. 

Sport has had high value in England, in India, and, long be- 
fore Europeans arrived, in parts of the Americas. Peruvian so-called 
Savages were superior in sporting spirit to some of their perfidious 
conquerors. How long wicker football has been played in Burma (let 
us say) need not be estimated exactly. We need only recognize the 
enduring appeal of games and gameness, the world over. 


V. 


Culturally, what does sport mean? Study of Greek society alone 
is enough to show the connection of games first with civil ardor and 


then with martial courage. 

To illustrate our theme, we may remark upon the extent to which 
American institutions most dear and necessary are being poisoned by 
the failure of the sporting spirit, the decline of the sense of fair play, 
and the substitution of Kleig-lighted orgies of denunciation, in the 
style of early Fascist Germany and of the French Revolution. What 
degree of elementary justice is there in Congressional immunity as 
we see it sometimes used nowadays? Are not court functions being 
admittedly usurped and impaired by various agencies including the 
newspapers? This destruction of constitutional government is bad 
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enough, even if it could be dismissed in itself as a temporary neces- 
sity. But it cannot be thus dismissed, for permanent evils come of it. 
Few are effectively roused by smearing, though many are frightened. 
Legislators whose souls are revolted by these injustices are punished 
for speaking out. Is it not fair to conclude that the disappearance of 
honest indignation in so many aspects of our nation’s life—for it is 
indeed rare—is connected with the decline of the sporting spirit? 


No one can possibly deny that this and other founding and con- 
stitutional papers of the United States aim at that kind of justice 
which rests upon the sporting equal chance under known rules. But 
the Constitution needs courageous men if it is to be operative. The 
Freedom Train, carrying Magna Carta and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence about the country, will appear in retrospect to have been 
a funeral cortege if we go on to embalm the rules under glass in 
helium and to abandon their practice in fresh air and under the open 
sky. Art is not achieved once and for all time but by continual indi- 
vidual striving. So also with science, religion and philosophy. Constant 
effort is needed. In our national life, likewise, it is quite impossible 
to preserve the sporting chance in documents. 

If fair play is to come back to us, teachers will have to do their 
part in restoring it, by asserting their right and duty to embody in 
themselves and express in their lives the sense and practice of justice, 
but also by a neglected professional duty (here under discussion) which 
must be discharged if students are to be aided by more than example 
and exhortation to display civil courage. To encourage children to 
play and to play fair is only to make a beginning. 

The foregoing illustration is not to be taken as a partisan politi- 
cal attitude, or in any other narrow sense. We are concerned with a 
basic feature of human spiritual health. Today we have a society so 
mechanized, so overorganized, and so newly panoplied with a bristling 
array of gadgets and machines, that the individual has less and less of a 
fair sporting chance to live the good life, which is something far beyond 
conformity in order to earn a living. Today he has little hope of 
getting at the real truth of his own worldly circumstances. For even 
when the news is fairly reported and not rewritten to bias, the mass 
media make little effort to relate it to fundamental facts. Hence the 
citizen does not really know the rules of the game. He believes them 


to be as he sees them written, but he is measurably mistaken. All this 
is now so luridly lighted by events that it needs no argument. 
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Education is both the present and the permanent source for cor- 
rective measures. A majority of adult citizens can no longer be ade- 
quately reached, as the instruments by which to inform them promptly. 
are devoted primarily to ends other than basic information. 


The following question, therefore, is now a matter of national 
survival: How are educators to ensure that there are enough young 
men and women coming on into adult society, in whom the sporting 
spirit and civil courage persist strongly enough to strengthen them to 
stand up for simple honesty and elementary decencies, hence to fortify 
us nationally by educational means? This cannot be achieved by eco- 
nomics or sociology or other special studies. Education has to enlighten 
the student not only as to his worldly but also as to his cosmological 
situation, so that to him faithfulness to truth and justice are seen as 
faithfulness to his true nature, determined in turn by the nature of the 
universe itself. It is in this respect that the system fails: We do not 
teach any worth-while cosmology with a voice firm and united. Is 
the universe itself ordered, fair, just? Is human life worth while? 
Mere individual affirmations of convictions about these questions are 
insufficient. Education has to supply the compelling evidence, pri- 
marily from integrated knowledge, for that which cultural history 


clearly suggests. 


Vi. 


We are now at grips with the central issue. The problems of 
our times arise from the disproportion, the disordered interrelations, 
of the several aspects of the cultural constitution. Even when given 
proper place, art, philosophy, religion, science, and sportsmanship 
do not speak out of one known background of conceded truth about 
the universe and ourselves. In many quarters these noble cultural 
needs in man are debased until institutionally they actually become 
his enemies. A philosophy which proclaims that the world is chancy, 
senseless, and basically disordered, quite naturally and by its very 
nature sanctions injustice. A science whose successes are limited in the 
main to the insentient, keeps on dragging even its finest expositors 
down by its chill and even brutalizing narrowness, no matter how much 
and how long the individual here and there may resist this pressure 
by flight to faith. A religious orthodoxy which assents by its very 
nature to the penalizing of scapegoat victims for the benefit of its 
own zealots or confirms in its adherents a smug sense of superiority, 
proclaims in vain words the equal rights of man. Arts in an age of 
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proclaims in vain words the equal rights of man. Arts in an age of 
cultural confusion become avenues for the relief of pathological 
psyches even though we must praise them for their search for new 
freedom and new modes. 

Hence the questions: Are the cultural moods organs in one and 
the same human psychological system? If so, then we have to study 
this total potential, and ask: As a system, what is it like? We have 
already asserted that one important activity has suffered a decline as 
a cultural mood. By systematic arrangement of those features gen- 
erally admitted, we may come out with a roundedout awareness of 
the interrelations of the major elements of the cultural constitution. 
This is needed if we are to begin the devising of a balanced regimen 
for man as a spiritual species instead of the present overrich diet of 
sensationalism, vocationalism, and specialism, provided (in substi- 
tution) for the Freudian psyche, and the material body, which we 
share as complexes and organism with the other animals. 

Let us now essay an answer, however sketchy it may be. 


VII. 


It will doubtless be immediately agreed that religion and art are 
essentially on the affective side of human temperament, or tend (at 
the least) to proceed by means of feeling first. No one composes 
music successfully as yet by writing a series of wave equations and 
then applying Bessell, Laplace, Legendre, and like functions to build- 
ing acoustical instruments, hoping to come out with a musical score. 
The scientific aspect of music has its place, of course, and if the late 
Joseph Schillinger did help the late George Gershwin to freshen his 
creativity, so much to the good; but one does not manufacture crea- 
tivity. Likewise the very nature of religious experience is its charge 
of feeling, even if this be the low emotion of a fanatic; most certainly 
if it is the inward serenity and peace-seeking of the quietist, the de- 
votional Godward surge of the cultured pietist, the deep resolution 
of the martyr. 

It will doubtless be readily conceded, that on the intellective side 
stand science and philosophy, primarily reasonable. 

Thus we start with the simple polarity: affective moods, religion 
and art; intellective moods, philosophy, and science. 


VIII. 


But there is a second difference among the moods, a little less 
evident, which leads to a cross tabulation. Philosophy is most cer- 
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tainly concerned with grand generalization, especially in its meta- 
physical ends, and is thus that function of the cultural organization 
charged with conceptualizing. Causality, being, and the like are its 
higher concerns, as it looks deeper toward final reality, not outward 
to organize external experience. As to science, it is possible to have 
a worth-while growth of it in terms which start with the concrete and 
objective (and where else does science start?) and go no higher than 
law and hypothesis. No doubt the final triumph of human reason 
really begins to appear when the science of the times or the individual 
reaches up so high into the abstract that its fusion with philosophy 
and hence metaphysics is possible. Then we have a golden age, or a 
glowing genius, in terms of mind in the main, though right feeling 
must also support the achievement. 

A like vertical ordering of religion and art is evident. Genuine 
religious feeling, even if it be a simple naturalism, is transfused with 
a specific sensation of a lower and limited entity, a self, at one for 
the time being at least with a higher and greater presence, a larger 
whole. Every mystic, poet, sage, and seer of acknowledged rank has 
reported this, an experience akin—but nevertheless additional—to 
the warmth of personal love expressed laterally to friends, kin, and 
fellow man. In artistic expression, however, as in science, there is the 
need for a personal mastery of a medium or an instrument, and in 
that contest with stubborn reality the artist must necessarily bring 
to bear the force and honesty of his own personality. Hence, even 
a realistic painter is ever projecting himself along with his subject, 
and we recognize his presence in all his works. We call it internal 
evidence of his temperament. 

Thus there is this more-abstract and more-concrete relation on the 
affective, as on the intellective side of human cultural experience and 
activity. No doubt on the affective side, as on the other, high moments 
and great persons appear, wherein the clarity runs from the highest 
level of absorption to the most concrete level of mastery of materials 
and instruments, including mastery of self as an instrument of some- 
thing nobler than personality. There are also the great enterprises 
of adorning an Acropolis or building a cathedral, when religion and 
beauty call all men to be greater as groups than they are as persons; 
but are not science and philosophy at work here also? A third dimen- 
sion thus enters into the scheme when all the cultural moods unite 
in social effort. The social dynamics require separate, extended and 
metric treatment. Ignoring that for the moment, we have this system: 
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These four familiar moods are cross-connected in every way. 
There is philosophy in itself, with an upper goal of reality in meta- 
physics. There is a philosophy of religion, namely, theology; of art or 
aesthetics; of science, as we see exemplified in a doctrine such as evo- 
lution, which most biologists accept, as a philosophical concept. Con- 
versely, there is a science of art, aesthetic measure, a much neglected 
weapon for criticism and perfection of skills. There have been mo- 
ments in human achievement when there have been sciences of re- 
ligion, a notion so alien to the habits of our times as to sound simply 
fantastic. But why should there not be specific healthy formulae of 
higher living according to the dayspring and the twilight, the spring 
and the autumn, the dawn of an age and its sunset, as we have right 
rituals and hours for bathing, exercise and sleep? 


IX. 


It is mow necessary to suggest that sport has an appropriate place 
in the scheme. 

This mood, when truly experienced and properly valued—uncon- 
fused with the lust for vicarious risk, or a dreary degradation in 
simple slaughter—partakes of the nature both of art and science by 
reason of the physical activity required in so many of its healthier 
variations. Thus it may be placed in a new category, neither intellective 
nor affective, but active, between art and science. It is quite as near 
to physical reality as they are, sharing with them the use of instru- 
ments, the conquest of materials, and even the conquest of self, in the 
finest forms. In fact, some sports are essentially dependent upon 
physical contact: Rugby football, wrestling, boxing. 
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Therefore we place sport on the very edge of sheer personality, 
even physicality, not meaning thereby any diminution in its rank, but 
indeed to emphasize realistically its truly vital nature, not only as to 
health, but total well-being. 


AFFECTIVE INTELLECTIVE 
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DIRECTION OF ABSTRACT REALITY 





What, then, is the abstract correlate of sport, as religion is re- 
lated to art and philosophy to science? 

The answer to this question seems evident from this discussion. 
It is ethics, but in a special sense, not of artificial rules, nor of con- 
clusions drawn from some society, nor from inherited ideals alone. 
The ethics we need are those which consort no doubt with the best 
in religion and philosophy, and are true to science and to beauty, 
but also rest upon or arise out of the midst of abstract reality, the 
realms of universals in which the cosmos arises. How shall there be 
any justice which is in discord with this matrix, the universe in which 
we and our societies evolve? In simple societies small demands are 
made upon education as respects cosmology, for there is little to put 
together in such a social order. But how can any complex society 
prosper if the basic operative principles of the natural universe in 
which society occurs be unknown and hence the true nature of man, 
as part of that universe, be unperceived or suppressed in his educa- 
tion? Can an intricate society such as ours run along solely upon the 
apothegms of past ages, which knew not this complex? True as those 
dicta may have been for their times, and true as they now are, how 
are we to apply them to our interdependent world scene? Our Ameri- 
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can problem is not one of good will, but of good understanding. 

It seems clear that we cannot reintroduce vital impulses of fair 
play, piety, aesthetic emotion, and the like effectively into our society 
through the educational system until the normative generalizations 
implied in our own scientific gains are explicated and made available 
to the teacher. Materially our society has been made possible by the 
products of those sciences; and it is being steadily mismade for lack 
of formulation and teaching of the concepts which made the products 
possible, especially such concepts as supply a cosmological background 
which should enrich religion, ethics, and philosophy. Utterly new no- 
tions, such as space-time, are charged with many meanings scarcely 
comprehended except in specialized connotations. Because the con- 
ceptual contributions of science have been held back from the cultural 
stream, the discipline has been reproached for disturbing and even 
degrading us. For this not science, but education is responsible; and 
it is useless to ask the church, the art school, or the football coach to 
perform a function so far from their habit. 

The immediate task for higher learning, therefore, is to deter- 
mine by research what science really means. The second, the perennial 
responsibility of education, can then at last be discharged in terms of 
modern man and of a complex technological global society: to restore 
the free circulation of the life-principle of the human soul, its bal- 
anced normative regimen, drawn from a// the cultural disciplines vig- 
orously and impartially pursued. 

Here is the educational task of this decade and of our generation. 
No duty is more urgent, or more fundamental. Foundations should 
be spending more freely on these studies, and universities allocating 
adequate time to instruction herein. 

For a system of higher education which fails to interpret, serve, 
and enrich the entire learning experience in terms of the whole cul- 
tural range, well-balanced and consciously articulated, is not educa- 
tion for human brotherhood, however successful it may be in voca- 
tional training, physical skills, and other ways. It fails to recognize 
and sustain what makes men human, and what gives them a humanity 
in common. Such an educational failure is lethal to a world democ- 
racy, for it destroys those forces in man—civil courage, hope, insight, 
purpose—which are worth striving for, the forces which make im- 
prisonment or death in good causes noble and welcome. It restores 
slavery,not with the lash, but by means of the imprisonment of the 
mind. Private prejudices replace candor. Sharp practices, mean ad- 
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vantage, half-truths, and “the Hitlerian big lie’—no matter where 
it occurs—take the place of fair play. A society so deprived will sicken 
the more, the richer it grows in things material; and it must take at 
last the road of physical might and death in its prime, as in the end 
all such over-physicalized societies have historically gone on to self- 
extermination. 

The present social, economic and political tensions have been 
made acute by the technologists, which produce effects which inherited 
standards no longer guide with cogency and justice. The technologies 
arise from modern science, yet the concept of those sciences are not 
given prompt circulation, and hence cannot deliver their corrective 
effect in the cultural stream at the same time that the technologies 
produce disorders. 

The American educational and scientific agencies have to arouse 
themselves to do this great work of liberating the new concepts for 
the humanities to use. They now constitute our best institutional 
hope of restoring ordered and constitutional government of free men 
to our nation, by doing what they are plainly called upon to do with 
science in integrative education. Their task is to place science where 
it belongs, among the cultural moods, to redeem it from the extremes 
which either exalt it to the place proper to philosophy or reduce it to 
servitude to an odious physicalism. Theirs is the task of restoring 


cultural balance. 
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F. L. Kunz is Executive Vice-President of the Foundation for Integrated 
Education and Editor of Main Currents in Modern Thought. He writes here, 


of course, as an individual. 








Parents Improve Human Relations in Education: 
Some Historical Highlights 


MARION T. WRIGHT 


For many years minority groups have struggled to improve living 
conditions for their members. Because of the importance which society 
attaches to its schools as institutions designed to prepare the immature 
for constructive participation in social living, parents have been con- 
cerned with the quality of instruction provided for their young. In many 
instances they have fought bitterly practices which have denied thetr 
children educational opportunities commensurate with those afforded 
other groups of the community or which have caused their offspring 
to suffer humiliation because of the stigma of inferiority imposed upon 
them. Important as have been their contributions to the struggles for the 
extension of equality of opportunity, little has been written regard- 
ing their role in the improvement of human relations through edu- 
cation. 

Segregation in education with respect to Negroes especially has 
been a continuing problem for many years. Following the Reconstruc- 
tion Era, the constitutional provisions for “separate but equal’ facili- 
ties for education in Southern states resulted in attendance in separate 
schools of approximately three-fourths of the colored children. Some 
states outside of this region either passed permissive legislation with 
regard to this matter, passed laws against discrimination or were silent 
on the subject. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century, in states where 
segregation was not required by law, parents began to protest enforced 
separation of their children in all-colored schools. Three years after 
New Jersey passed a law prohibiting the exclusion of any child from 
any public school because of nationality, religion or color, a Negro 
minister, the Reverend Mr. Pierce, secured a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel the school trustees of Burlington to admit his children to the white 
schools. The Court held that it was unlawful for the trustees to exclude 
children from any school because of their race.’ 

Separate schools in the northern counties of New Jersey were 
gradually discontinued when the parents sought to enroll their children 
in the white schools. The school in New Brunswick was considered 
unnecessary when, under the operation of the new law, the colored 
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children applied for admission to the other schools. In 1884 at a 
meeting of the school board in Englewood, the Reverend Mr. Voorhees 
stated that the trustees had had a meeting the previous evening and 
were of the opinion it would be unwise or improper for them to re- 
fuse the colored children admission to the public schools.’ 

The colored school which had been established by Friends in Rah- 
way had been placed under the regular school system in 1872. This 
school continued under the board of education until 1882, when a situ- 
ation arose which resulted in the closing of the building. The Reverend 
Mr. Howell had taken his children to the Washington School and de- 
manded that they be admitted. Commissioner Cook had refused to 
admit them because the colored school had been closed on account of 
smallpox. When the Reverend Mr. Howell came a second time to make 
the same demand, and was again refused, he considered that he had 
done his duty in the matter. The board endorsed the action of Commis- 
sioner Cook, who then moved that the principals of all schools be in- 
structed and directed to receive any and all children of school age resid- 
ing in their districts irrespective of color, and to treat them all in the 
same manner. * | 

In 1898 when the superintendent of schools in East Orange 
hired a colored teacher to instruct a group of from twenty-five to 
thirty-five pupils in a separate school on the ground that they were 
retarded and were hindering the progress of the other pupils, a dele- 
gation of citizens entered a vigorous protest. This act resulted in an 
abandonment of the contemplated project." 

In 1905 in the same city the superintendent reported that for a 
week there had been under successful operation at the Eastern School 
a class of thirty-five made up entirely of colored children. But the 
next month there were present in the board room as many parents as 
the room would accomodate. The Reverend Mr. Travis, on their 
behalf read a protest and resolutions which had been adopted con- 
cerning the segregation of colored pupils in the first and second 
grades of the Ashland School. They failed to gain satisfaction until 
after the parents withdrew their children from school and a protest 
had been sent to Trenton.’ 

In 1927 a rather heated controversy arose in the Toms River 


Public School District when in March of that year Negro pupils from 
the Berkeley Township were transferred from a modern structure 
in Dover Township to a school which had been converted from a 
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church. After two weeks of classes fourteen colored families with 
twenty-six children in the school took them out and refused to send 
them to the converted Dover Township school again. They sought a 
modern school, which the officials said the township could not afford 
to build, in their section of Berkeley Township. The Dover board of 
education obtained a ruling to show why the colored parents should 
not be compelled to send their children to school. The Negro parents, 
who obtained a lawyer and were also assisted by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, through its secre- 
tary, James Weldon Johnson, protested to Governor Harry Moore. 
Governor Moore took up the matter with Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Logan, saying he was sure that Dr. Logan agreed with him that 
neither the laws of New Jersey nor those of God permitted discrimi- 
nation against any race, regardless of color or creed.’ Senator Simpson 
obtained unanimous consent to introduce a bill which declared that 
“any official or employee of this state or any municipality thereof 
who shall segregate children in public schools by reason of their color, 
race or religion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.”* Assemblyman 
Baxter, a Negro member of the Essex County delegation, presented a 
similar measure to the assembly.’ Judge Harry Newman found the 
parents not guilty of violating the compulsory education law and 
expressed a doubt that the Dover Township could compel any pupils 
to attend a school in another township. “ 

In May, when the segregation writ move was heard by the Su- 
preme Court, it was claimed that the colored children had been placed 
in an old church building which was damp, poorly ventilated and 
otherwise unsuited for school purposes.“ The following month Com- 
missioner Logan ordered the reinstatement of pupils excluded by the 
Dover Township board of education from the Toms River school on 
the ground that they had been unlawfully segregated because of their 
color. The essential findings of Dr. Logan were that ‘segregation, 
notwithstanding contentions to the contrary, was based on the color 
line and not upon the fact that the colored children were from one 
to three years below normal or so unruly or insubordinate as to 
constitute a menace to the discipline of the Toms River school.” It 
had been claimed that these facts made necessary the establishment 
of a special class in a building at South Toms River.” 

Speaking editorially, The Newark Evening News declared that 
this decision was not only sound legally but was in line with demo- 
cratic principles. Maintaining that a discrimination of this kind could 
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not be tolerated in New Jersey where the law offers equal privileges 
to all children of school age, regardless of religion, race or color, the 
editor said the case had attracted wide attention. It had resulted in 
appeals to the governor, the legislature, and the courts. The tentative 
platform drafted by both the Republicans and Democrats had de- 
clared against discrimination in the schools and other public institu- 
tions on account of color. But the state commissioner had taken a 
square stand in time to prevent the question from becoming the 
football of politics.” 

In 1934 after the opening of the new high school in Trenton, a 
serious problem arose when special classes of colored pupils were 
formed in connection with the use of the swimming pool. An adverse 
decision for the Trenton board of education was handed down by 
the justices who maintained that boys and girls enrolled in a class in 
the public schools of the state were entitled to receive instruction 
without any discrimination predicated upon race." 

In 1896 after segregated schools were established in Alton, Illi- 
nois, parents sponsored a boycott and later started litigation against 
the Alton school board, the mayor and the city council.” Represent- 
ing the parents, Scott Bibb undertook to secure a writ of mandamus 
to compel the local school district to admit his children to schools 
from which they were excluded on account of race. William R. Ming,” 
professor of law at the University of Chicago, tells of seven trials to 
determine whether Alton had segregated schools. He says that “in 
two the jury was unable to agree. In five the jury returned verdicts for 
the defendants. In five separate appeals the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois set aside these verdicts, finally holding that there was no necessity 
for submitting to a jury and ordered the writ issued.’’ Professor Ming 
points out: “Ironically, the decision was not returned till 1908, more 
than ten years after the litigation began. By that time the Bibb chil- 
dren were out of school and a few years later Scott Bibb, a broken, 
bitter and disillusioned man, left Alton for Ohio. This legal expert 
cautions that proponents of gradualism would do well to mark these 
dates. Since segregation was attacked in Massachusetts as early as 
1847, it is from these dates, he contends, that the rapidity of change 
in this regard must be measured. 

Because, for the most part, these cases were brought as indi- 
vidual complaints, segregation continued. In the Bibb case the final 
decision came at a time when his children had graduated from school. 
In New Jersey although individual parents won the right to send 
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their children to the schools in the districts in which they lived, the 
problem as a whole was left very much the same. 


More Recent Struggles 

In general, a significant difference from the efforts of earlier 
periods has characterized the recent attempts of parents to secure the 
right of their children to attend schools regardless of color or na- 
tional origin. There has been a tendency for parents to engage in 
concerted action to achieve results. 

In 1947 encouraged by their elders, white children in Gary, In- 
diana, engaged in “mass truancy’ in protest against the enrollment 
of Negro children in the Emerson School. Exactly twenty years before 
when Negro parents had tried to enroll their children in this building 
the pupils went on strike. The school board decided that Negro 
children would not be permitted to attend the school. An important 
factor in 1947 was that the school board members, superintendent and 
leading citizens had engaged in several months of discussion. There 
followed a statement of policy to the effect that “children . . . shall 
not be discriminated against . . . because of race, color or religion.” 
When trouble resulted at the Emerson School, educational officials 
were prepared to stand by the policy adopted. Among the factors 
listed as being responsible for the successful handling of this protest 
were the courage and wisdom shown by the colored children and their 
parents and the white children and their parents who refused to par- 
ticipate in the anti-Negro movement. In fact, a small group of Emer- 
son parents whose children were in school organized to help school 
authorities persuade other parents to return their children.” 

In Merriam, Kansas, Negro parents made real sacrifices to force 
the authorities of that municipality to allow their children to attend 
the regular school. At one time all children attended one school. Later 
a new building was erected and the white children transferred to 
the new edifice. Around 1946 this structure was torn down and a 
bond issue from both white and colored citizens was floated for a 
new school, the South Park School. But the Negro pupils were still 
forced to attend the old Walker School which had become a “tumble 
down shack of two badly lighted rooms, no auditorium, gymnasium, 
plumbing or even toilet facilities. The outside privy was used by 
both boys and girls; the cafeteria consisted of one small table in the 
basement where the children sat in the half-dark to eat their cold 
lunches brought from home. Any heavy rainfall flooded the basement 
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and stopped the dilapidated heating system. Pneumonia, bronchitis, 
and other respiratory diseases were common throughout the school 
year. Two poorly qualified teachers taught all eight grades of fifty-seven 
children.” 

The parents had made several attempts through the years to have 
their children admitted to the white school. Their demands for higher 
standards at the Walker School had brought little in the way of re- 
sults. In April, 1948, in response to a unified demand that their chil- 
dren be allowed to attend the new school, the school board held a 
meeting and gerrymandered the community in such a way that white 
and white pupils were in different districts. The following month 
the parents raised money to hire a lawyer to institute a suit before 
the Kansas Supreme Court to gain admission for the colored children. 
In September the court appointed a commissioner to take testimony 
and hear evidence, the $350 cost being raised locally through the 
assistance of the national office of the NAACP. A white parent of 
two children, Esther Brown, joined in the fight and helped the colored 
people to organize a local branch of the NAACP. As a result of the 
bitter antagonism of white citizens this woman was harassed 
and insulted. During the summer continued protests evoked the 
promise by the board to build a new school for Negroes when the 
bond issue for the South Park School was paid off—in thirty years. 
Edwin Camel, principal of both schools, was reported to have said 
that Negro children were “‘five percent smarter than white children 
and so did not need more than two teachers.” When it was evident 
that the case was not to be settled at the beginning of the new term, 
the parents kept their children out of school. Continued delays made 
it necessary for them to raise money for the whole year to pay for the 
education of their children in the home of one of the citizens. The 
Negro community, composed largely of low-paid laborers and domes- 
tics, persisted in their struggle to raise $200 a month to pay the salary 
for instruction. The determination of the parents won for them the 
goal toward which they had worked. In July, 1949, the State Supreme 
Court ordered the schcol board of Merriam to admit Negro children 
without discrimination.” 

For years Negro citizens complained of the discriminations against 
their children in the provisions of educational opportunities in East 
St. Louis. In January, 1949, along with representatives of the NAACP, 
they took their children to the white schools where they unsuccessfully 
attempted to enroll them. After refusal on the part of school officials 
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to assign the children to regular classes and after the white pupils 
went on strike against the presence of Negroes in previously empty 
classrooms to which no teachers had been assigned, the colored pupils 
withdrew to await action by the courts. A little more than a year later 
the eighty-five-year-old segregation policy ended without any of the 
outbreaks which had been anticipated. More than a hundred colored 
pupils enrolled in six schools which had previously been all white 
buildings and two white pupils began attending a school which had 
formerly been reserved for colored children. Police had been put on a 
twelve-hour day and all furloughs had been cancelled. They did not 
have a single racial disturbance to report. The board of education 
took this move to prevent the city from losing $667,989 in state aid 
since Illinois had legislated against giving aid to school districts main- 
taining segregated schools.” This law provided a basis for action on 
the part of parents who seek justice for their children. 

* The efforts by parents to enroll their children in the white schools 
of Cairo, Illinois, met with violent opposition from citizens of that 
community. Several religious groups, the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the NAACP joined the parents in their protest 
against the attitude of the Cairo school board and segregation in edu- 
cation in general. Despite the acts of violence previously committed, 
in the fall of 1952 colored children were admitted to formerly all- 
white schools without a single incident. Between the failure of the 
first attempts to enroll the pupils and the beginning of the new term, 
the NAACP had filed suit to force their admission, as a consequence 
of which funds had been withheld from the school district.” 

In 1949 school officials in Hempstead, New York, had gerry- 
mandered districts so as to exclude a predominantly white district 
from the zone of a school attended primarily by colored pupils. The 
parents withdrew their children in protest against the move which 
had segregated them into one school. After the NAACP, represent- 
ing the parents, had taken an appeal to him, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Francis T. Spaulding, ordered the inclusion of the white area 
in the Prospect School district. In January, 1952, this decision was 
upheld by Supreme Court Justice Isadore Bookstein.* 

At the beginning of the school year 1952, in West Point, Vir- 
ginia, twenty-nine high school pupils struck against being transferred 
to an out-of-county school. The strike followed an Allen School 


Parent Teachers Association meeting at which time the PTA indicated 
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that it wanted West Point to maintain a high school for colored pu- 
pils. Twenty-five of the young people began to attend classes in an 
abandoned town-owned building. The president of the association 
said the parents and pupils were going to hold out because they were 
dissatisfied with the board’s plans and that they planned to present 
the problem to the NAACP.” In December, 1952, at the time of the 
hearings before the United States Supreme Court on the issue of seg- 
regation in public schools, the pupils were still on strikc against at- 
tending a school in an adjoining county. 

Another case brought before this Court was that which had 
been filed as the result of a complaint by a large number of county 
parents and taxpayers against the trustees of School District No. 22, 
the county board of education, and the local school officials of Claren- 
don, South Carolina. The NAACP asked for an injunction prohibit- 
ing school officials from maintaining separate schools for colored 
and white children because of glaring inequalities within the school 
system. Still another case before the high tribunal was that brought 
by the Consolidated Parent Group, Inc_—five pupils and their parents. 
The pupils had been refused admission to the Sousa Junior High School 
in the District of Columbia. The attorney for the petitioners told 
the court that the issue in this case was solely whether or not the 
school board and school officials had the power to deny colored 
pupils admission to Sousa Junior High School.” 

In New Jersey where the fight against segregation in the schools 
resulted in a constitutional clause forbidding such separation, parents 
in recent years had, through combined effort, already made progress. 
In 1947 plans had been made before the start of the new school term 
to persuade parents to send their children to the nearest schools in 
Long Branch and Fair Haven. The officers of the local branch of the 
NAACP had told them that the branch had gone as far as it could 
and that it was then up to them to carry on the fight. In Long Branch, 
the parents removed more than fifty percent of the enrollment from 
the all-colored Liberty Street school on the first day of the new term 
by taking their children to the schools in the districts in which they 
lived. Only three pupils were left in the Fisk Street School in Fair 
Haven. The officials of the latter community accepted the children 
and integrated the two colored teachers into the regular schools. But 
in Long Branch a redistricting sent almost ninety percent of the col- 
ored and thirty-five white children to Liberty Street School. The 
white parents joined their Negro neighbors and vigorously protested 
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this change. They insisted that the school was a fire hazard.and lacked 
adequate facilities for proper instruction. When the president of the 
school board said that schools had been provided for the children and 
attempted to adjourn the meeting, the parents stormed the platform 
and forced the board members to call a recess. After a few minutes 
the board informed the parents they had permission to continue to 
send their children to the schools in which they had enrolled them 
on the first day. In 1952 a visit to this school by the writer revealed 
that it was completely integrated as to pupils and teachers and sev- 
eral improvements had been made in the facilities. The Negro prin- 
cipal was still in charge. 

After the New Jersey Division Against Discrimination had been 
assigned the responsibility of desegregating the state’s schools fol- 
lowing the adoption of the new constitution, a survey was made to 
determine the status of the separation of the races. It was discovered 
that there were forty-three districts with segregation as a result of 
official policy. By the beginning of the next school year thirty districts 
had made arrangements for mixing their schools. Finally, there were 
only four districts which offered real resistance to the mandate of the 
constitution. One, Mount Holly, defied the state department of edu- 
cation to withhold state funds from the district. Litigation was 
threatened if this action was taken. The other three recalcitrants de- 
cided to await the outcome of the position taken by Mount Holly. 
Under expert invisible leadership, the parents of Mount Holly re- 
solved the conflict. They refused to send their children to the Samuel 
Aaron School and took them to the buildings attended by white pu- 
pils. The school board capitulated in the face of this demonstration 
of the parents’ determination to end the illegal segregation of their 
children. The other districts then began to reveal plans to bring their 
schools in line with the policy set forth by the state. 

Parents in Camden and Atlantic City also took the initiative to 
decrease the number of children passing predominantly white schools 
to be educated in all-colored buildings. Before the adoption of the 
constitution, under the leadership of the local branch of the NAACP, 
Camden parents had transferred more than two hundred children 
to mixed schools. In Atlantic City, where there are no district lines 
and pupils were free to attend any school, parents were urged to send 
pupils to schools other than the three all-Negro schools. This move 
had started when a new superintendent, Dr. John Milligan, took real 
steps to integrate pupils and teachers. 
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As a general rule, schools that are segregated buildings because 
of residential restrictions are in the older and less desirable sections 
of the city. Conseqently, the structures in which predominantly col- 
ored populations are educated are the most deteriorated in the com- 
munity. This is true in Newark, New Jersey. Negro parents are de- 
manding that better provisions be made for the instruction of children 
in the Third Ward, a blighted area. This action is one that needs 
to be pursued with vigor if glaring inequities in the facilities offered 
children in different sections of a community are to be corrected. This 
is true in the large urban communities and in rural areas where a 
modern school is provided for some of the children and one, two, 
three or four-room schools are retained in neighborhoods inhabited 
primarily by Negroes. In such buildings it is almost impossible to 
secure results similar to those obtained in schools with one or more 
teachers to each grade. These smaller schools should be abandoned 
in favor of additions to the better equipped buildings. 

The stories related in this paper disclose that parents have played 
an important role in securing better educational opportunities for 
their children. The NAACP and other interested organizations have 
had dependable allies in these people. When parental initiative 
has brought the NAACP into the picture, this organization has been 
found ready to assist the parents in achieving their objective. Many 
times the progress which has been effected would have been impossi- 
ble without the determination and sacrifices made by these citizens. 
Although most of these parents have naturally been Negroes, appre- 
ciation must be extended toward the white fathers and mothers who 
joined them in the struggle for greater implementation of democratic 
ideals. Included among these citizens are the white parents who have 
encouraged the development among their children of attitudes which 
promote respect for the personalities of ail persons regardless of 
superficial physical or cultural differences. 
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Sociology and the Modern Co-operative 
Community 


HEnNrRIK F. INFIELD 


The Need for a Sociology of Co-operation 


In his last and undelivered address, Franklin D. Roosevelt summed 
up the most urgent need of these our troubled times in this sentence: 
“We are faced with the pre-eminent fact that if civilization is to sur- 
vive we must cultivate the science of human relationships—the ability 
of people of all kinds to live together and work together in the same 
world, at peace.” The inauguration of the atomic era, frightfully ush- 
ered in by the dropping of the atomic bomb in Hiroshima, has lent to 
these words a crucial poignancy. 

The science which considers human relationships as its specific 
area of investigation is sociology. The mode of human interrelations 
based on doing things together is co-operation. From which follows 
that, if Roosevelt was correct, the fate of our civilization will be deter- 
mined by our ability to cultivate the sociology of co-operation. Happy 
in his choice of words to the very last, Roosevelt deliberately used the 
term “‘cultivate.” For although co-operation appears to attract more 
and more the attention of social scientists, our knowledge of it is as yet 
“scattered, spotty, and even chaotic.” This applies not only to methods, 
but even to the bare facts of co-operative development. How could 
otherwise the significant and relatively extensive growth of the co- 
operative community in the last decades pass, as far as sociology is 
concerned, practically unnoticed? In the Soviet Union the co-operative 
settlement, the Kolkhoz, has almost completely replaced al! other forms 
of rural organization; several thousand collective Ejidos at one time were 
established in Mexico; in Palestine unique feats of resettlement have 
been performed by agricultural communities practicing a most compre- 
hensive type of co-operation, the Kvutzot. Yet hardly a reflection of 
these facts can be found in sociological literature.’ 

A short survey of the development and functioning of the modern 
co-operative community may serve, therefore, a useful purpose. It may 
help direct attention to a rich store of co-operative practice particularly 
suited to investigation of the kind which may lead to the foundation of 
a sociology of co-operation. 
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Utopian Co-operative Communities 


According to their origin, we can distinguish three basically dif- 
ferent types of co-operative communities: (1) the religious; (2) the 
socio-reformistic; and (3) those predominantly motivated by eco- 
nomic considerations. 

Both the religious and the socio-reformistic communities, char- 
acterized as utopian, have been predominant in the past. They have 
made their appearance at different times since the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, but most of them were in existence during the nineteenth century 
in the New World. Of 130 utopian community enterprises, representing 
236 community units, which are known to have existed in the United 
States of America and in Canada, only the religious have survived for a 
longer period of time. Several of these have lasted for more than a cen- 
tury; three, the Amana Community (founded in 1714), the Doukhobors 
(organized about the middle of the eighteenth century), and Hutter- 
ite colonies (first formed in 1528), are still in existence.’ 

The most significant of the utopian communities are the Hutterite 
colonies. According to a census, taken in 1951 (published in the Menno- 
nite Quarterly Review of January, 1951) Hutterite colonies are found 
today in addition to South Dakota, in North Dakota and in Montana, 
in the United States, and in the Canadian provinces of Alberta and 
Manitoba. There are also some newer colonies in Ontario, Canada, 
in England and in Paraguay. The total number of all these colonies 
at present is ninety-six and their population is 9,211. Virtually all this 
growth is due to natural increase of the Hutterite population. Only 
five of the colonies counting 711 souls, consist of converts. 

The census distinguishes three kinds of colonies. It calls Kinship 
Colonies those whose members are almost exclusively descended from 
the original Hutterite immigrants; only thirty-eight of the members 
stem from Mennonites, who themselves are culturally and genetically 
closely related to the Hutterites. Each of the Kinship Colonies is af- 
filiated to either one of the three federative groups of the Schmieden- 
leut, Dariusleut, or Lehrerleut. Unaffiliated Kinship Colonies are those 
that, although of Hutterite descent, reject the authority of the Hutterite 
church and are not recognized by it. There are altogether four such 
colonies all founded between 1924 and 1944, and all located in Alberta. 
Their population totals 101. Finally, there are the Convert Colonies, 
formed as the name indicates, by people of different backgrounds who 
accept the Hutterite faith and a communa! way of life. There is one 
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such colony in Canada in Ontario; it consists of forty-six persons of 
partly Hungarian and partly American-Canadian descent. The Bruder- 
hof in England, with 165 people, and the three Bruderhoefe in Para- 
guay, with an estimated population of 500, have been founded by con- 
verts of partly German, partly English and West European origin. 


The Hutterite community is typical of all the utopian communities 
founded on religious principles and practising all-inclusive co-operation. 
It offers all the advantages derived from doing things together, such as 
economic security, a high degree of work-satisfaction with the ensuing 
mental and emotional health, and a strongly developed we-feeling 
which makes for social security. Asceticism and isolation, fostered for 
the sake of purity and preservation of their creed, make them, however, 
attract only insignificant numbers of participants." 

No instance of equal longevity can be found among socio-refor- 
mistic communities. The longest lived single community of this type, 
the Llano-Co-operative Colony lasted only twenty-two years. 

One aspect of the utopian community may be worth noting here. 
It is true that in most instances its life span was very short. But con- 
trary to common opinion, failure was rarely due to economic causes, 
even in the case of the socio-reformistic type. The North American 
Phalanx, a Fourierist group, paid dividends of 5 or 6 per cent; and the 
Icarian colonies, as Gide relates, despite extraordinary hardships, ‘“‘did 
not die of poverty. They carried on somehow or other, and some of 
them even finished up in comparative comfort.” Dissolution in most 
cases came about, rather, because of lack of experience in agriculture, 
and because of inability of members to get along with each other. 


The Three Main Types of Co-operative Farming 


While the utopian communities have been motivated by religious 
creeds or socio-reformistic zeal, the modern co-operative community— 
in its main types synonymous with co-operative farm—has developed 
into a new socio-economic kind of organization, used by governmental 
or semigovernmental agencies as an instrument of rural rehabilitation. 
The growth of interest in the practical possibilities of co-operative 
farming has become marked, particularly since the end of World War 
II, in many countries of Asia and the Far East. The soundness of this 
trend was affirmed at a meeting arranged by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations and held in Lucknow, India, from 
October 24th to November 2nc, 1949. At its conclusion, this meet- 
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ing—attended by thirty-eight delegates, observers, and representatives 
of the FAO from Australia, Ceylon, France, India, Pakistan, Thailand, 
and the United Kingdom—resolved, among other things, that “Co- 
operative farming provides an ideal solution for the pooling of re- 
sources of the cultivators in land, labour, and capital.’ Accordingly, 
the meeting recommended “That Governments should actively encour- 
age co-operative farming societies with financial and technical advice.’ 

It might well be expected that this significant resolution of the 
FAO will have a stimulating effect upon attempts at co-operative 
farming, possibly even beyond the areas directly represented at the 
meeting. Studies like that recently published by the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India, Co-operative Farming, Bom- 
bay, 1949, indicate that this assumption is not in vain. The instances 
of experiments already being undertaken in parts of India, described 
in the book, are a sign that the issue has ceased to be one of delibera- 
tion and has become one rather of effective implementation. 

Co-operative farming is to-day not an altogether novel device any 
more. It has been used for a number of years in several countries. In 
particular, the aim may be total reorganization of agriculture, as in the 
Soviet Union; the rehabilitation of the low-income farmer, as in 
Mexico; or the solution of certain crucial problems of resettlement, as 
in Palestine or what is now Israel. In all these instances the primary 
motive is predominantly economic. Thus, although the modern 
co-operative community resembles that of the past in many ways, it 
differs from it essentially in origin and in basic objectives. A brief 
comparison of the essential features of the three main types of co- 
operative farms existing today, the Kolkhoz, the collective Ejido and 
the Kvutza or Kibbutz should help to illustrate the point. 


The Common Features 


There are several basic features which are common to the three 
main instances of the modern co-operative farm; there are others in 
which they differ. To begin with those they have in common, we turn 
first to the motive of origin. It is essentially the same in all three 
instances. All three have their origin in practical, socio-economic 
needs directly related to problems of agriculture.’ 

In Soviet Russia the specific need arose from conditions in which 
agriculture found itself in consequence of the Bolshevist Revolution, 
carried out under the slogan, “Peace and Bread.” Once victory was 
assured, all land was distributed among the peasants. The result 
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was a splitting up of all the land into some 25,000,000 small farms, 
each of them capable of producing barely more than was needed by 
the peasant’s own family. Little, if anything, was left to supply the 
cities. To run his farm, the small peasant needed credits, and ob- 
tained them from the wealthier farmer, the ku/ak. Both the deficiency 
of marketable output and the dominance of the middle-class kulak 
presented to the new Soviet state grave problems which had to be 
solved if the rural economy was to be brought in line with the intended 
development of the country. 

To raise the marketable output, farming had to become mecha- 
nized. This required, first, increase of industrial output, and second, 
the most efficient distribution and utilization of available machinery. 
Both requirements could best be fulfilled if the peasants could be in- 
duced to pool their land and to use the machinery in common. Large- 
scale co-operative farming would solve not only the problems of market- 
able output, but would also break the dominance of the kulak. In 
addition, it would reduce the number of hands in agriculture, and 
thus free them for use in industry, the expansion of which was, in 
turn, the sine qua non of the mechanization of agriculture. 

It was thus that, at the Fifteenth Party Congress, collectivization 
was decided upon, and that, under the first Five Year Plan (1928-33), 
energetic attempts were made to induce the peasants to form artels 
of the type known under the name of Kolkhoz. In selecting the artel 
type of organization in preference to the more extreme commune and 
the looser Toz, the main consideration was that of expediency. As Stalin 
himself puts it, the artel was deemed to be a “simple affair’, and more 
acceptable to the broad mass of peasants." 

Concern with similar problems of Mexican agriculture marked 
also the intensive fostering of the collective Ejido. These problems 
were referred to by Lazaro Cardenas, in the decree initiating the es- 
tablishment of such Ejidos in the Laguna district, as the two responsi- 
bilities of the Ejido: (1) . . . as a social system it must free the peas- 
ant from the exploitation to which he was subject under the feudal 
and the individualistic regimes; and (2) . . . as a mode of agricul- 
tural production, it must yield enough to furnish the nation with its 
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food requirements.” 

The motives behind the origin of the Kvutza were, similarly, re- 
lated to problems of agriculture. Here, a particularly acute situa- 
tion arose in connection with the requirements of Zionist resettle- 
ment. The development of Jewish agriculture in Palestine faced two 
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main obstacles: (1) the extremely poor quality of available soil; and 
(2) the almost complete lack of agricultural experience on the part 
of the prospective settlers. Progress along the lines of traditional 
individual settlement proved to be so slow as to make prospects for 
success in a near future very doubtful. The only alternative which 
offered itself under these circumstances was that of group-settlement. 
There was, as Arthur Ruppin, the head of the Palestine Office, later 
put it, in fact hardly a choice in the matter. The question appeared 
to be rather one of either group-settlement, or no settlement at all. 
The type of settlement which emerged has since become widely known 
under the name Kvutza or Kibbutz. 

Virtually no difference exists between the Kolkhoz, the collective 
Ejido, and the Kvutza as to their theoretical adherence to the principles 
of co-operation. The internal administration of all three is based on 
the Rochdale Principles. It is only that, true to their nature as com- 
munities, all three had to modify some of these principles to make 
them fit their specific requirements.’ One of the principles is that 
of open membership. Community implies more than some limited 
economic activity; it means living as well as working together. More- 
over, community is also naturally restricted by the extent of the geo- 
graphic area on which it is located. Because of these and other rea- 
sons membership in a community cannot be open in the same sense 
as it is, for instance, in a consumers’ store. For this reason the ad- 
mission of members has to be subject to requirements stricter than 
those imposed in co-operatives of more limited aims. None of the 
communities in question allows, however, any restriction because of 
race or religion. 

Another principle which had to be modified when applied to the 
concrete community situation is that of distribution of dividends accord- 
ing to the amount of purchase. Since the most important aspect of 
participation in a co-operative farm is that of shared labour, distri- 
bution of net profits according to the amount of purchase would make 
little sense. The practice followed in all three instances is, rather, 
to take the amount of labour contributed as the main basis for the 
equitable distribution of profit. 


As to the remaining principles, the practice, in all three instances, 
is identical with that in any other genuinely co-operative association. 
No member has more than one vote; only limited interest, if any, is 
paid on investment; members are equal, independent of sex; there are 
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regular meetings at which the members participate in decisions; and 
finally, rules of proper auditing are being observed. 

All three types of community are further alike as to their basic 
economic activity, which is agricultural production carried on co-opera- 
tively. 

Another point on which there is, at least in theory, no difference 
between Kolkhoz, collective Ejido, and the Kvutza is that of their 
internal autonomy. In all three, it is the General Assembly of all mem- 
bers which is designed as the highest authority in all the internal af- 
fairs of the group. In all three there prevails also the practice of 
delegating the conduct and the supervision of the community’s busi- 
ness to committees elected by the membership for a limited length 
of time. Admission, punishment, and expulsion of members rest by 
law, equally in the hands of the General Assembly. 

Finally, in all three instances there can be observed a certain 
effect on social institutions in general, and on the character of the 
participants in particular. In all types of co-operative farms, family, 
education, recreation, care of the sick, invalid, and aged are, to a lesser 
or larger degree, affected by the spirit of co-operation. The position 
of woman thus becomes more equal to that of man; education be- 
comes more group-centered and extends beyond formal schooling 
to work-participation on the part of the children, and to more or less 
directed self-education on the part of the adults. The sense of mutu- 
ality tends to increase and to make care of the sick, the invalid, and 
the aged a matter of common concern. Although objective methods 
of observation, comparison, and evaluation applicable to changes in 
psychological traits have yet to be developed, a measure of objectivity 
can be found in the fact that most observers agree as to the effect 
co-operative living, in all three instances, has upon the behavior of 
those who have been participating in it for some length of time. There 
appears to take place a certain intensification of all modes of co-opera- 
tive behavior that enhance the ability of people of all kinds to get 
along with each other. 


Differences 


The fact that Kolkhoz, collective Ejido, and the Kvutza are alike 
in certain basic features makes it possible to group them together as 
generically of one kind. This, however, does not mean that there do 
not exist considerable differences. These differences are due mainly 
to the varying cultural and political backgrounds under which the 
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co-operative farms exist. Most marked is, as we shall see, the con- 
trast between the Kolkhoz, on the one hand, and the Kvutza on the 
other. In many respects the collective Ejido can be considered as a 
subtype of the Kolkhoz. 

Although all three types of co-operative farms are, as we have 
seen, similar as to the motives of their origin, they differ widely as to 
the manner of their organization. Both the Kolkhoz and the col- 
lective Ejido owe their establishment to administrative measures, while 
the Kvutza grew, step by step out of the spontaneous decisions of 
those who first shaped its essential socio-economic structure. This 
difference is most notable in the respective membership requirements. 


A Kolkhoz is formed when several peasants living in the same 
neighbourhood decide—or are induced to make the decision—to so- 
cialize their basic means of production, meaning labour, soil, draft 
beasts, farm structures, and implements, while keeping their individ- 
ual homes, a small garden, a few livestock, poultry and the like, for 
themselves. Membership is open to all toilers who have reached the 
age of sixteen, and who are willing to comply with the established 
rules and regulations. Application for membership to an already es- 
tablished Kolkhoz is taken up, first, by the Management Committee of 
the Kolkhoz, and is, legally, subject to the approval of the General 
Assembly. If accepted, the member pays an admission fee which va- 
ries in accordance with previous status. Excluded from membership 
are kulaks and people deprived of their civil rights. Exceptions are 
made in the case of families who count among their members a 
soldier, sailor, or village teacher who is ready to recommend the appli- 
cant. Interestingly enough, and a sidelight on the effect of collectivi- 
zation when ordered from above, is the provision barring peasants 
“who before joining the collective farm, slaughter or sell their cattle, 
get rid of their stock, or wantonly sell their seed corn.”’* 


Only slightly different in nature are the requirements for the 
formation of a collective Ejido. There must be at least twenty eligi- 
ble male peasants to form a group which petitions the Government 
for land. To be eligible, these peasants must be: ( 1) Mexican by 
birth; (2) over sixteen years of age; (3) for at least six months pre- 
ceding group formation resident in the area in which the Ejido is to 
be formed; (4) agriculturists by profession; and (5) must own no 
more than 2,500 pesos, or be of low income status. If the group can 
lay claim to land that once belonged to them, the land is restored to 
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them; if their only claim is landlessness, land expropriated from 
wealthy landowners (haciendados) is donated to them. Both proc- 
esses are quite protracted and cumbersome, and open to many profi- 
teering practices on the part of the peasants’ own attorneys as well 
as on the part of the administrative personnel. The allotted land is 
given to the group in common possession. The members are free to 
decide whether they want to divide it up and work it individually, or 
whether they prefer to run it collectively. No admission fee is charged, 
but each member of the group applying for land must contribute his 
share to the expenses incurred in the process of land assignment. 
Quite different has been the original formation of the Kvutza. 
Here there were no administrative measures, no stipulated require- 
ments, and no due processes of land assignment. There was simply 
a small group of people devoted to the task of building a Jewish 
home in Palestine, who, after freeing themselves from the uncongenial 
supervision of a professional agronomist, step by step, experimentally 
testing their way ahead, developed out of their own free decisions 
what is to-day called Kvutza or Kibbutz. Once this small group of 
pioneers had set the pattern, and others in relatively great numbers 
had begun to emulate it, the formation of a Kvutza became formalized. 
To-day there are two possible ways in which one can join such a 
settlement: one may apply to an already existing group for admission; 
Or one may join a group which prepares for settlement. To be eligible, 
in both cases, one must be Zionist, over eighteen years of age, in good 
health, and of good character. In the first case, one serves as a candi- 
date for a period of six months to a year, during which time one en- 
joys virtually all rights of membership with the exception of a vote. 
At the end of this period the case of the candidate is brought before 
the General Assembly, which decides about his or her admission. 
No admission or any other fee is paid, but the new member is ex- 
pected to put all his possessions into the common purse. In the second 
case, the applicant takes part in a training which begins often prior to 
emigration to Palestine, in one of the Pioneer Training Farms. This 
training is so devised as to develop the aspirant’s capacity for working 
and living together with others aiming at the same goal. Groups 
thus prepared form a nucleus (garin) which stays together after im- 
migration to Israel. They continue, for a shorter or longer period, 
their preparation, while handling all affairs communally, until the 
time when they are assigned land for settlement. The period from 
the start of preparation to final settlement used formerly to last some- 
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times as long as five years. The establishment of the State of Israel 
made larger areas available for agricultural settlement, and the wait- 
ing period has been shortened considerably. 

The difference in the manner of origin and group formation 
between the Kolkhoz and the collective Ejido on one hand, and the 
Kvutza on the other, has had an effect on the numerical expansion 
of the respective types of settlements. If the authorities succeed, in 
one way or another, in achieving compliance with their decrees, the 
establishment of such settlements can proceed at a wholesale rate. 
Where they are left to grow organically, out of the free will of the 
participants, their increase in numbers will be slower. In view of the 
dictatorial powers of the Soviet authorities it is no wonder that the 
Kolkhoz has become the accepted form of rural organization. At the 
beginning of the Second World War there were counted some 250,000 
Kolkhozi. All Soviet agriculture had become virtually collectivized 
by that time. In Mexico, under Lazaro Cardenas’ sympathetic gov- 
ernment (1934-40) the number of collective Ejidos rose to several 
thousand; it is said to be down to less than a thousand at the present. 
The number of Kvutzot and Kibbuzim is still not far above 200. 

The Kvutza, however, while it appears to lag numerically far 
behind the other two main types of modern co-operative farm, is far 
ahead of them in terms of the actual practice of co-operation. 

All three types of community are, as we have seen, internally 
autonomous, at least in theory. But both the Kolkhoz and the Ejido 
are much more dependent on government-controlled agencies than 
the Kvutza. The Kolkhoz is part of a planned economy. It depends, 
therefore, on decisions made by the state authorities, particularly the 
Gosplan. What is more important, it is under the direct control of 
the so-called Machine and Tractor Station, which started as a machine- 
lending centre, and has since become the “heart and centre of the 
local agricultural administration.” To-day the M.T.S. provides the 
Kolkhoz not only with all large-scale machinery; its staff also trains 
the members in the required skills, and advises them on rotation of 
crops, the proper use of fertilizers, soil conservation, and other re- 
lated problems. Above all, however, the M.T.S. enforces the delivery 
of that part of the farm produce which the state claims as its share. 
All the M.T.S.’s are to-day run by the state. Their number rose from 
158 in 1930 to some 7,000 prior to the outbreak of the last war. 

A similar, though less stringent, supervision is exerted by the 
state in the case of the collective Ejido. Here there are two main 
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supervision agencies: (1) The National Agrarian Commission which, 
through State Commissions, directs the establishment of the settle- 
ments; and (2) The National Bank of Ejido Credit, which, in addi- 
tion to furnishing the funds necessary for the running of the settle- 
ments, exerts supervisory functions similar to those of the M.T.S. The 
Ejido Bank has been described as a combination of banker, agricul- 
tural expert, family doctor, schoolteacher, lawyer, athletic director, 
and personal adviser of the Ejido. 

It is true that Kvutza, too, has received both land and advanced 
credits from the Jewish National Fund and the Foundation Fund 
respectively. From the moment of its formation, however, it has al- 
ways been essentially on its own. In all its relations to the adminis- 
trative agencies the role of the Kvutza has been that of a contract- 
partner rather than that of a controlled dependent. 

More marked than any other is the difference in the extent to 
which co-operation determines the internal activities of the three farm 
types. Only large-scale agricultural production is carried on co-opera- 
tively in the Kolkhoz and the Ejido. In both, work is done by the 
members themselves; outside labour may be hired only in time of 
emergency. In the Kolxhoz the members form ‘“‘work-brigades’” com- 
posed of five to fifty members, depending on the specific assignment 
which is made by the Executive Board. Each brigade is directed by a 
foreman. In the Ejido, work is organized less strictly, but each member 
must obey the orders of the elected work-chief. An indicative provis- 
ion of the Model-Rules, which regulate work relations, is the one 
that forbids the members to accept any outside work as long as the 
Ejido itself is in need of their labour. 

Co-operation thus limited requires a rather complicated and cum- 
bersome method of accounting. There are two sources of income for 
the members of the Kolkhoz and the Ejido. One is derived from 
the individual sector 0f production which still exists: one acre or two 
of land, a cow, some pigs, and so on, in the Kolkhoz; and some small 
animals, like poultry and pigs, in the Ejido. The main source of 
income, however, is large-scale, co-operatively-run agriculture. In both 
the Kolkhoz and the Ejido the members’ share in the harvests is based 
on the number of labour days contributed during the year. In the 
Kolkhoz this share is calculated after deductions for taxes, reserves, 
construction and repairs, on the basis of a measure called “workday” 
(trudoden). This measure is both quantitative and qualitative. An 
unskilled labourer will require more hours than a skilled one to fill 
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his “‘trudoden’’: even so, the final value of the workday will depend 
on the total annual income of the farm, and will thus vary from year 
to year. In the Ejido there are three kinds of compensation for work: 
(1) wages, which differ according to skill; (2) piece rates, paid dur- 
ing the cotton-picking season; and (3) equal shares in the common 
profit. Work on community projects, school buildings, meeting halls, 
roads, is done without any compensation. 

The more restrictive aspect of the work relations in Kolkhoz 
and Ejido is reflected in the measures needed to enforce discipline. 
Punishment is provided in the Kolkhoz for violations like failure to 
carry out assignments or to fulfil social obligations; for absence from 
work without adequate excuse; and for negligence in handling equip- 
ment and livestock. The punishment may range from reprimand or 
warning to temporary suspension and fine, or even to expulsion. In 
the Ejido the utmost penalty is imposed for: (1) continued lack of 
willingness to work under the direction of the elected authorities; (2) 
creating disorders; (3) agitation against the collective system; (4) 
robbery and other criminal offences. 

Compared with all this, the system of the Kvutza is simplicity 
itself. The Kvutza has no use for work cards, advance wages, shares 
in profit; nor does it need any measures of punishment. In the Kvutza, 
production, consumption, as well as all social activities are co-opera- 
tive, and everybody is trusted to work according to his best abilities, 
and to claim from the commonly available goods a share in accord 
with his own needs. If a member works on the outside, his earnings 
go into the group's common purse. No penalty has to be stipulated for 
absence from work or, for that matter, for any other offence. This 
does not mean that violations do not occur. They are dealt with in 
a spirit Of “family’’ persuasion and admonition. Expulsions are ex- 
tremely rare. 

The varying degree of co-operative practice cannot but have a 
different effect upon personal and social changes in the three types of 
co-operative farms. The effect itself is observable in al! three instances. 
Only in the Kvutza, however, has it produced clearly marked results. 
Just like a family, the Kvutza will go to any length in securing for 
its members all necessary care in case of sickness or invalidity; it has 
a standing budget for the support of its members’ parents, some of 
whom are brought to live out their old age within the settlement. The 
unusually rich intellectual and recreational life of the Kvutza has been 
noted by all observers. There is hard!y a week that passes without 
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some concert or theatre performance, and virtually every Kvutza or 
Kibbutz owns a smaller or larger library. 

Truly unique, however, is the remodelling of the most significant 
of all social institutions, the family. In the Kvutza, the position of 
woman has become in all respects equal to that of man. Consequently, 
the choice of mate is here, possibly the first time in human civilization, 
a matter of purely personal preference. Marriage does not affect 
the social status of either of the two partners; both remain members 
of equal standing in the community. The family thus becomes group- 
centered, and its structure is largely influenced by the needs of the 
community. Children, their upbringing and integration into the 
community, are as much of a concern of the group as they are an object 
of parental love. They are brought up, virtually from the time of birth, 
by professionally-trained members, and special facilities are set aside 
for their education. This implies a larger amount of physical sepa- 
ration from their parenis than is common to our society but, according 
to all observers, it enhances rather than diminishes the mutual affec- 
tion between parents and children. The family, thus remodelled, 
cannot but deeply affect the individual who grows up in it. No study, 
employing objective methods, has yet been undertaken to gauge this 
effect. There appears, however, to exist a unanimity of opinion that 
the successful emergence of the State of Israel from the trying events 
accompanying its birth was largely, if not altogether, due to the heroic 
sense of self-sacrifice and civic discipline engendered by the Kvutza, 
and conspicuously displayed by its youth. 

To sum up, then: we find that the Kolkhoz, the collective Fjido, 
and the Kvutza have in common the following features: (1) their 
motive of origin, which is in each case related to the needs of agri- 
culture, reform, reclamaticn, or resettlement; (2) adherence, at least 
in theory, to the Rochdale Principles; (3) large-scale co-operative agri- 
cultural procucticn; (4) internal autonomy, again in theory if not, as in 
the case of the Kolkhoz and collective Ejido, always in practice; (5) 
a certain observable modificetion of trad‘tional social institutions. As 
to the features in which they are not alike, we find the differences be- 
tween the Kolkhoz and the Fjico only slight as compared with the 
more basic differences between these two and the Kvutza. We can 
sum up these differences as follows: (1) while Kolkhoz and collective 
Ejido were established by administrative decree, the Kvutza came into 
existence by spontaneous, voluntary decision of the people concerned; 
(2) the number of settlements of the Kolkhoz and Ejido type is by far 
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larger than that of the Kvutza; (3) while Kolkhoz and Ejido are, to 
a degree which is apt to arouse doubts as to their genuinely co-opera- 
tive nature, controlled by government agencies, the Kvutza is, as yet 
virtually free of such control; (4) while in the Kolkhoz and Ejido 
co-operation extends chiefly to large-scale agricultural production and 
influences consumption only partly, in the Kvutza both production 
and consumption are co-operative; (5) while a certain modification 
of social institutions has taken place in the Kolkhoz and Ejido, only 
in the Kvutza has this modification reached a stage where we can speak, 
as for instance, in the case of the family, of remodelling. 


Theory and Practice 


In order to put into focus the more striking similarities and dif- 
ferences of the three most important types of co-operative farms exist- 
ing to-day, we have based their comparison on images of their per- 
fection rather than of their actual performance. To do so, we had to 
treat the Kolkhoz, the collective Ejido, and the Kvutza as ideal types, 
and to omit all discussion of the discrepancies between theoretical in- 
tention and practical realization. A discussion of this kind would 
transcend the purpose of this paper, and would require far more space 
than can possibly be made available here. We cannot conclude our 
discussion, however, without devoting a few words to these disparities. 

If we accept the findings of Naum Jasny’s voluminous study of 
Soviet agriculture, the contrast between theory and practice is most 
flagrant in the case of the Kolkhoz. Here, government control has 
affected the development of co-operative farming in a way which vir- 
tually perverts the original intentions into their opposite. According 
to Jasny, instead of voluntary participation we find coercion; instead 
of democratic decisions by the Generali Assembly we have dictatorship 
of officials whose election is “nothing but a farce,” and who them- 
selves are only the smallest cogs in a big administrative machine; instead 
of increased sense of responsibility there is a tendency to shirk duties, 
to defraud the group for the sake of personal gain, even to the point 
of outright theft; and instead of freedom and a spirit of partnership 
we find a state of affairs which makes the ‘‘analogy to serfdom’”’ in- 
creasingly justified. In short, an organization which started out as a 
voluntary and free co-operative, has become one “which exists not 
for the benefit of its members but primarily as a means of extracting 
farm products without regard to the needs of the producers them- 
selves” and thus “lacks all normal features of a co-operative.” Jasny 
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concludes, “The misnamed Kolkhoz is the nutshell of a co-operative 
without the nut.” ” 

Because of the inaccessibility of Soviet Russia to any outsider, 
direct observation and study of the Kolkhoz is virtually impossible. 
Jasny’s documentation can have, therefore, at best the value of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and his interpretation may not always escape the 
danger of biased judgment. That serious shortcomings of the kind 
he enumerates actually exist can, nevertheless, hardly be doubted. Their 
existence is confirmed by official pronouncements and by expert ob- 
servers who can hardly be suspected of lack of objectivity-” It is, 
therefore, worth noting that all the shortcomings mentioned are di- 
rectly traceable to exercise of government control. This control is 
strongest where the government is dictatorial, as in the Soviet Union 
and in countries of eastern Europe under Soviet influence. It will be 
found effective also in the case of the collective Ejido. Here, however, 
the distortions produced are less extreme than in the case of the Kolk- 
hoz, possibly because of the more democratic nature of the Mexican 
Government. 

Of all three instances of co-operative farming it is only the Kvutza 
which appears to be free of the evil consequences of government con- 
trol. This does not mean that the Kvutza is free from all critical 
issues. It is only that they are of quite a different nature. The prob- 
lems the co-operative farms of the Kvutza type are facing to-day in 
Israel arise partly from internal and partly from external changes. The 
internal problems, such as an increasing demand for personal comfort, 
lack of participation in the General Assembly, and a certain sense of 
frustration, particularly on the part of the women, are due partly to 
the social and economic solidification and partly to the growth in size 
of the settlements. From the establishment of the State of Israel and 
the requirements of unrestricted immigration stem such problems as 
loss of the most active members, tendency on the part of the state 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the settlements and disinclina- 
tion on the part of the new immigrants to join the ranks of the 
Kvutza.” Serious as some of these problems may be, they do not af- 
fect the genuinely co-operative nature of the Kvutza. 


A Field of Social Research 


Sociology, like any other science, proceeds by classifying and inter- 
preting observable facts within the specific chosen area of its investi- 
gations. In accordance with the prevalent mode of human relations, 
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sociology has, so far, devoted practically al] its attention to processes of 
conflict and competition. Little, if any, space is being given in cur- 
rent text books of sociology to co-operation. And this in spite of the 
fact that the co-operative movement has grown from a handful in a 
small English town in 1844 to a world-wide membership of some 
150 millions. 

This neglect may be partly due to the traditional academic disre- 
gard for the ‘small man’ and his economic plight. A more substan- 
tial reason, however, can be found in the nature of the co-operative 
movement itself. As long as this movement did not extend beyond 
consumers’ purchasing and marketing associations, co-operative prac- 
tice remained necessarily segmental. For though it is true that by 
joining a consumers co-operative an ‘ndividual enters into direct 
co-operation with the other members of the association, he does so 
only in terms of one of his many social roles, namely that of a con- 
sumer. In all other respects he remains free to compete, even with 
the members of his own association, and he more often than not is 
compelled to do so in his role as seller of goods or services. Such co- 
operation is too limited in itself to produce changes in personal attitudes 
and in social behavior marked enough to warrant a comprehensive 
new scientific interpretation. The main motive for participation in 
segmental co-operatives is economic convenience, which may help to 
explain the often deplored but apparently incorrigible lack of mem- 
bership participation in the affairs of co-operative societies. 

A similar lack of participation is practically impossible in co- 
operative communities. These, as we have seen, are rural settlements 
which make co-operation the basis of their economic and social organi- 
zation. In such a community the individual always co-operates as a 
producer, and, to a smaller or iarger degree, in most of his other 
social roles, as a consumer, as a participant in self-government, as a 
seller and a purchaser of goods, and so on. Being potentially, if not in 
fact, all-inclusive, co-operation of this kind tends to mould, more or 
less decisively, the basic social institutions, and in consequence to 
fashion all human relations within the group. Here co-operation does 
not remain segmental; it produces a new, the co-operative way of life. 

That co-operative community, despite this fact, has received as 
yet hardly any serious consideration on the part of the social sciences, 
can probably be explained by the contempt in which all modern science 
holds anything suspected of utopianism. Now it is true that co-opera- 
tive community has been for a long time in a certain sense utopian. 
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But even our short and necessarily sketchy survey must have demon- 
strated, we trust, that the co-operative community has left behind 
the ‘“‘alchemistic’” stage of searching after 2 universal cure for all evils 
of human society and has entered upon a period of controlled experi- 
mentation designed to discover solutions for given problems of rural 
economy. In Palestine, in the Soviet Union, in Mexico, the co-opera- 
tive community has been, as we have seen, instrumental in introducing 
the most advanced farming methods into formerly backward rural 
areas. Wherever the co-operative community has succeeded in estza!- 
lishing itself, it has brought medical care, improvement in diet, and 
more decent and sanitary housing to people who formerly lived in 
dirt and squalor, suffering from malnutrition and other diseases of 
poverty. Destitute farm folk, as full-fledged members of a co-opera- 
tive group, have acquired, often for the first time in their lives, a sense 
of economic and social security. In, fostering participation in the arts, 
literature, and scientific progress, this type of co-operative organiza- 
tion has finally helped to reduce the most distressing evil of rural ex- 
se life.” There can be hardly anything 
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istence, the “idiocy of v 
utopian about a type of social organization which accomplishes such 
eminently realistic aims. 

he emergence of the modern co-operative community thus de- 
prives the social sciences of any justification for their neglect of co- 
operation as 2 social force. As relatively small, but at the same time 
comprehensive units of 2 clearly defined social system, these commu- 
nities pesent themselves as 2 most attractive field of legitimate social 
researcli. They offer a rather ideal opportunity for the scientific ob- 
servation of facts required for the sound foundation of that sociology 
of co-c peration, the neglect or cu!tivation of which may mean the dif- 
ferenc:: between destruction or survival of our civilization. 





"To fill this gap the author has presented available information on the subject in his 
Co-operative Communities at Work (New York: Dryden Press, 1945). This book was 
published by Kegan Paul, England, in 1947. 

*See Joseph W. Eaton and Saul M. Katz, Research Guide on Co-operative Group 
Farmine (New York: H. W. Wilson, 1942). 


* For further details see this author’s Co-operative Communities at Work. Chapter II 


‘Report of Technical Meeting on Co-operatives in Asia and the Far East. FAO of 
the United Nations, December, 1949 
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* The main features of the Kvutza, the Kolkhoz, and the collective Ejido have been 
described in this author's book: Co-operative Communities at Work. 


*See Joseph Stalin, Building Collective Farms (New York: 1931), p. 106. 


"Cf. Nathaniel and Sylvia Weyl, The Reconquest of Mexico—The Years of Lazaro 
Cardenas (New York: Oxford University Press, 1939), p. 220. 


*For a pertinent discussion of this problem, sce Morris Mitchell, “Extension of 
Rochdale Principles to Co-operative Community” in: Henrik F. Infield and Joseph Maier 
(Eds.), Co-operative Group Living (New York: Koosis & Co., 1950), p. 144 ff. 


* Stalin, op. cit. 


"Naum Jasny, The Soctalized Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949), p. 298. 


" See particularly the section on Social Re-adjustment in N. Barou’s article “Soviet 
Collective Farming” in Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 1948. 


"For a more detailed discussion of these problems, see this author's ‘‘Present-Day 
Problems of Co-operative Living in Israel,” in Co-operative Living,’ Vol. 1. No. 2. 
Fall 1949. 
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Conflict in South Africa 
VERNELL M. OLIVER 


Intricate and diverse sentiments and an aggregate of circumstances 
have combined to make the Union of South Africa a nation where 
white men, apprehensive of native stirrings, are harrowed by fear of 
being submerged in what politicians and publicists have called ‘‘ethnic 
trash,” and black men are confused by resultant forces of oppression 
which tend increasingly to depress their dignity and abort personal and 
political maturation. Each group, the Boers (Afrikanders) and the 
Bantus (Natives), has a different set of solutions to its problems: the 
Boers propose social and geographic segregation by statute and pos- 
sibly the elimination of present demographic imbalances by the im- 
portation of protestant whites who are ethnically similar to themselves; 
the answers of the Natives, less crystallized and sustained, seem es- 
sentially to take the shape of passive resistance where practicable, 
violence where necessary, and liberation movements where organizable. 
This cleavage between Boer and Native is further intensified by the 
presence of three minorities—Indian, Colored, and British—each un- 
accepted by the Boer, a minority, but at present in the privileged posi- 
tion of power, and the Bantu majority, potentially powerful politi- 
cally, but not yet able to capitalize their numerical advantage. 

Recently, John Hatch in The Dilemma of South Africa, a pet- 
sonal account of the now protracted franchise issue, reports the current 
situation in Johannesburg to be as explosive as that of the people of 
Paris in 1789. Similar accounts repeat this observation and it has been 
declared that “in all locations and townships there is a feeling of 
dumb frustration and subdued anger which requires only a spark to 
set it off."" Because factors which created this tinderbox spot on the 
once dark continent are numerous, varied, and complex, they are dif- 
ficult to weigh in terms of importance. Yet because popular opinion 
views the crisis in South Africa as essentially racial, I believe other 
determinants of the situation warrant exposition. 

Historically, South Africa has been influenced by several important 
shifts in its relationships to the centers of world power. In the late 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Europe's interest in reaching the 
wealth of the Indies catapulted South Africa, then a marginal terri- 
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tory, into a strategic area. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the major powers, preoccupied in maintaining the balance 
of power on the European mainland, retaining their New World pos- 
sessions, and solving domestic industrial, agrarian, and political prob- 
lems, tended to neglect South Africa. These were centuries during 
which Europe may be said to have followed a policy of “‘salutary 
neglect” towards South Africa. It became a haven for Dutch reform- 
ist and Huguenot refugees who adopted the country as their homeland 
and gradually coalesced as one people. The exigencies of survival 
demanded courage.. Communication with Europe was difficult, long 
and expensive. Isolation demanded self-reliance and sponsored a love 
of independence and they came to see their destiny determined at the 
Cape.” In 1815 with Britain’s inheritance of the Cape Colony from 
the Dutch as a consequence of the Napoleonic Wars, a century of 
Anglo-Boer friction began. Britain's emancipation of the slaves 
throughout her imperial domain precipitated the exodus of sullen 
Boers from the colony and the subsequent organization of the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal Republic. This ‘secessionist’ movement 
caused by the attachment to slavery and the feeling of having been 
unfairly deprived of personal property without proper compensation, 
intensified nationalist sentiments in the second period of Boer iso- 
lation which ensued." In 1877, Britain again interferred with the 
course of Boer history, ostensibly to protect Natives from the exploi- 
tation by the Boers. She attempted to annex the Transvaal Republic 
but unexpectedly fierce Boer resistance defeated Victoria’s forces at 
the Battle of Majuba Hill. Yet, British interference persisted with 
the discovery of gold in the tiny Boer states just as Western Europe's 
competitive imperialism was again becoming dynamic. The Cape 
Colony and the northern republics could not be permitted exclusive 
control over the mineral wealth of the earth nor could British indus- 
trialists resist infiltration of the Dutch states. This economic strug- 
gle between Boers and Uitlanders, as the English interlopers were 
called, led, two decades later, to the second bitter Anglo-Boer War. 
This time the Boers lost and the Treaty of Vereeniging in 1902, which 
left only a legacy of bitterness, provided for the annexation of the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republic. The powerful emo- 
tional residue of hatred for the conqueror persisted long after do- 
minion status was acquired and now figures traumatically in the move- 
ment to gain de jure recognition of what is already a de facto republic. 
Again South Africa has moved closer to the centers of world power 
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by virtue of its potential separation from the British Commonwealth, 
the discovery of much coveted uranium; and technological shrinking 
of the world has ended her geographic isolation.” 

Timing has always been a primary factor in historical causation 
and South Africa’s problems are made more acute by the chronologi- 
cal coincidence of resurgent Boer nationalism and implacable local 
African nationalism, indeed of militant nationalisms the world over. 
Since 1909 all whites, British and Boer, have championed white su- 
premacy and insisted upon the inherent inferiority of black men. But 
Smuts and Hertzog adhered to an unsystematic but practical and 
partial apartheid which alternated between firm repression and com- 
promise. Malan’s attempts at inaugurating a new social ethos is based 
on repression without compromise.’ Smuts, although a lawyer and a 
legalist, saw no need to constitutionalize in statutes what already existed 
in fact. ‘“‘Ifs’’ have their place in historical speculation and one fright- 
ening but legitimate conjecture is what would have been the course 
of South Africa if Malan, not Smuts, had become prime minister on 
the death of Botha in 1919. However, two rival nationalisms have 
placed South Africa in a frontal position in world affairs unwarranted 
by either her mineral wealth or strategic location and time may be 
on the side of black nationalism. The octogenarian, Malan, cannot 
be happy about the lateness of his opportunity to attempt the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Herrenvolk state. 

The major organ of Native nationalism is the forty-year old 
African National Congress whose colors are black, green and gold, 
representing the desires of “black men in a green land under which 
is gold.” Its insignia includes the clinched hand, symbol of determi- 
nation, with the extended thumb, symbol of freedom. * The past poli- 
cies of the Congress have been based naturally on a s!ow procedure 
testing the organization’s machinery in local situations and assessing 
the reactions of Europeans. It attempts to “politicize’’ Natives by 
keeping those in the more urban areas informed on government legis- 
lation and pointing out methods of political strategy. During the 
last decade it has had numerous opportunities to gain experience in 
opposition and recently has had the advantage of liaison with the 
South African Indian and other non-Europeans in passive resistance 
campaigns. But because the “Defiance of Unjust Laws Campaign” 
last year was so peaceful and disciplined and precisely because it was 


multi-racial, Boer Nationalists have deliberately planned to convert 
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such campaigns into violence because they can be more easily handled 
and discredited.’ 

There are at least two serious drawbacks to the success of the 
African National Congress for conflicting ambitions are so rapidly 
becoming antagonistic they may produce a too violent xenophobia and 
may lead Natives to anticipate the immediate achievement of their 
aspirations at a time when the opposing forces are balanced too strongly 
against them. The Congress, moreover, cannot eliminate the possi- 
bility that Malan’s arbitrary conduct, in part, may be aimed at inducing 
rebellion now when the activities can be clipped and black nationalism 
stunted for years. Malan has been so concerned over the leadership 
of the Congress that he has accused its heads of being Communists, 
placed a ban on their attendance at public meetings, and confined 
their persons to home provinces.” 

There are three aspects of Boer nationalism. Internally it is a 
dream of complete apartheid for non-Europeans and Europeans. Ex- 
ternally it is a dream of potential apartheid from the British Common- 
wealth; it is at the same time imperialistic having already accom- 
plished the annexation of South West Africa depriving its people 
of their only peaceful weapon against the extension of the Union’s 
apartheid program and their guarantee of international supervision.’ 
It appears to aim eventually at annexation of Bechuanaland, Swazi- 
land, Nyasaland, and Southern Rhodesia. ” 

Domestic or statutory apartheid has resulted since 1948 in the 
following legislation. The Mixed Marriage Act prohibits marriage 
between Europeans and non-Europeans, invalidates such marriages 
where they exist, and punishes clerics or lay officials who perform 
these marriages knowingly. The extension of The Immorality Act 
aims at preventing sexual contact between peoples of different racial 
ancestry. The Group Areas Act categorizes all inhabitants as white 
(European), Native (Bantu), Asiatics (Indians, primarily), and Col- 
ored (part Bantu). Each group is to be provided with a living area 
from which other groups will be excluded. The non-Europeans are 
expected in time to be given some measures of local autonomy but are 
never expected to be capable of participation in the central govern- 
ment. The Population Registration Act compels all persons sixteen, 
or over, to carry an identification card bearing their ethnic classifica- 
tion and presentable upon the demand of any policeman. The Sepa- 
rate Representation of Voters Act eliminated (through ordinary legis- 
lation) all Colored voters from the eligible voters lists in the Cape 
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Province. This act caused much controversy since the Supreme Court 
declared the act a/tra vires due to violation of an entrenched clause 
in the South African Act of 1909 requiring franchise amendments be 
enacted by two-thirds of the members of both houses as a whole.” 
This piece of legislation was especially repulsive to British residents 
and Colored people since the latter had been qualified voters since 
the mid-nineteenth century and were specifically guaranteed male 
suffrage upon the formation of the Dominion. They numbered 8 per 
cent of the electorate in the Cape Province and it was charged their 
elimination was a Nationalist stratagem to gain electoral advantage.” 
Probably a more important rationalization was the assertion by the 
Nationalists of the antiquated Calvinist conception (of which I shall 
say more later) that voting is not a privilege to be enjoyed by all men 
but rather a duty imposed by God on the elect. This necessarily ex- 
cludes the Colored people. 

To circumvent the Court decision the High Court of Parliament 
Act was passed by which Malan attempted to “‘court-proof” his gov- 
ernment, establishing a prerogative court of Parliament where he had 
but a simple majority. The High Court of Parliament proceeded to 
reinvalidate the Separate Representation of Voters Act but the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court ruled in November of 1952 that 
the Court of Parliament was an illegal body. Malan had argued that 
the Act was legal since the Statute of Westminster had loosed the 
entrenched clauses of the South Africa Act but public pressure has 
forced him to find another method for limiting the franchise rights 
of the Colored voters. This is expected to reveal itself in the next 
few months.” The Suppression of Communism Act enables the Gov- 
ment to brand a man or woman a Communist if he does or ever has 
advocated any of the tenets of Communism and deprives him conse- 
quently of his civil liberties without recourse to trial.“ Accusation is 
equivalent to guilt. The Bantu Tribal Authorities Act is possibly the 
most retarding measure. Its object is to prevent the detribalization of 
the Natives and therefore their fusion into a modern nation. 

Combined with these recent statutory attempts one must add 
Justice Minister C. R. Swart’s “shoot first and investigate later” order 
demanding police use drastic measures wherever there is even a threat 
of a non-European clash.” Believing ‘only the police can save South 
Africa from chaos,” the Union has eliminated the line between the 
maintenance of order and suppression.” Mr. Swart has also introduced 
a bill to give Malan’s government the right to suspend ordinary law 
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in cases of emergency. But the term “emergency”’ is elastically defined 
and can mean what the Nationalists wish it to mean. There are plans 
for concentration camps and the legality of arrests without warrant 
is expected shortly." 

Social and economic factors seem to presage the eventual failure 
of the Nationalist Party because of its general impracticality. South 
Africa is no longer an agrarian society. Industrialization requires the 
recognition of interdependence by its participants. Extensive ur- 
banization is a consequence of industrialization and brings with it in- 
evitably the knowledge of government and the desire to select one’s 
own representatives and participate in the formulation of their de- 
cisions.” 

The Nationalists realize this but their reasoning that Native 
urbanization can be stopped appears academic. Already Africans have 
entered industries other than mining at the rate of a 365 per cent in- 
crease since 1932 and the increase of wages has stabilized them as a 
labor force and as family men.” Already 60 per cent of the Bantus 
live outside the so-called ‘“‘reserves’’ and of these almost 25 per cent 
form the backbone of South African proletarianism. ” They have 
severed their connections with their tribes and appear to be perma- 
nently entrenched in the towns. Total apartheid, even if possible, 
would mean destruction of the country’s economy unless whole-scale 
immigration of Europeans could replace cheap black labor. But then 
the special racial composition, so zealously guarded, would be diluted 
and the Afrikanders might become an extinct people. Malan had ad- 
mitted the dependence of his state’s economy “for a time’ on Native 
labor and also the necessity for setting aside more land for the retribal- 
ization of the Bantu.” Here again a problem arises for the reserves 
are overcrowded and no longer productive. A tremendous amount 
of money would have to be expended for the enlargement of reserves, 
improvement of agriculture, and semi-industrialization. This expen- 
diture would be a major threat to the country’s economy accompanied 
by the catastrophic loss of cheap labor. 

The Boers’ blind faith in the success of their experiment, how- 
ever, has prevented any real public argument over the feasibility of 
their plans since the British residents appear to be somewhat indiffer- 
ent to the plight of the Bantus, who are naturally not yet able to 
speak with a collective voice of their own. 

In terms of time and social and intellectual progress it is inter- 
esting to note that the new Zeitgeist perpetrated by the Malan Gov- 
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ernment is based on the most rigid Biblical fundamentalism and the 
strictest interpretation of Calvinist predestination.” The rationale 
for ruthless exploitation of Native and non-Europeans is structured 
in this ground. It provides the Malanist with the same fiery sense of 
righteousness which put the Puritan against the King in Milton’s Eng- 
land and enabled the settlers of the Massachusetts Bay Colony to 
hazard ocean and wilderness and to exterminate the more intransigent 
American Indian without flinching. 

The Boers regard democracy as anti-Christian, for the strong power 
of satanic forces may attempt destruction of the body of the elect. 
Since God is the creator of the state and man His instrument “the 
godly” must make His Will manifest. Experiences of the ‘Great Trek” 
caused their fathers to see similarity between their tribulations and 
those of the Israelites in exile and they soon saw themselves as God's 
chosen people creating a New Jerusalem in the South African veldt. 
This Weltanschauung has persisted until today. 

In the attempt to transplant sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Calvinism intact to a new area, in a new age, and under new circum- 
stances, Boer parallelisms fail. Won Ranke correctly warned historians 
and readers of history to ask of the past “w7e es eigentlich gewesen?”, 
and if this were objectively done by the Boers several dissimilarities 
must emerge between sixteenth and twentieth century Calvanisms. 

Calvin lived in an era of persecution and when he fled France 
to settle in Geneva he became concerned over men ensnared more by 
the pleasure of the senses than struggling to understand the ultimate 
“truths” of human existence and salvation. Calvin’s austerity and 
harshness in his attempts to create a theocracy were determined by 
what he believed to be satanic forces operating to destroy the “‘correct”’ 
faith. The cruel actions of Calvin were part of the tragic history 
of the man during a period of strong religious controversy and today 
are viewed as resultant errors of religious intoxication. 

But the proper regard for that age must be kept in mind even 
when viewing the man for the Genevan theocracy thrived long be- 
fore governments accepted the principle that their powers rested upon 
the consent of the governed, or Erastianism became an ideal solution to 
the problem of the Church-State relationship, or freedom of worship 
became a recognized inherent right of all men. The inevitable rise 
of capitalism as an aspect of both Renaissance and Reformation, ac- 
companied in its extension by mercantilism and later laissez faire, and 
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the acceptance of religious toleration as an ideal of modern society 
destroyed earlier theocracies. Today, combine the dynamics of world 
opinion, the recognized right of self-determination for all peoples, 
and the necessity for the anti-Communist nations to solidify if West- 
ern civilization is to survive, then incipient theocracy in South Africa 
may be destroyed also. 

Thus, Boer thinking is, at best, a cultural throwback. It is an 
attempt at the reversal of the whole historic process. It is an at- 
tempt to obliterate hundreds of years in the struggle of human prog- 
ress. It completely ignores the Enlightenment with its belief in the 
perfectibility of man, in education as a force in human achievement. 
It ignores the eighteenth century’s emphasis on reason in vitiating 
superstition, suspicion, narrow religious particularisms, and in the 
development of a rational society. Further, it expunges the costly 
achievements of the numerous revolutions of the Romantic Age and 
attempts at the democratization of modern government. In its de- 
sire to achieve its ends, Boer Calvinist-nationalism has employed fas- 
cist methods and it is little wonder its adherents have come to be 
called Malanazis. 

Moreover, the separatist designs of the Boers have to be consid- 
ered in reference to the presence of men and women whose language 
and political heritage are traditionally British and who have come to 
recognize the expediency of gradual extensions of local self-govern- 
ment to native peoples. Politically this element votes the United 
Party ticket but does not seem too vocal in protests against what is 
happening in the country to black men. They form no threat to the 
organized Nationalist program for they still think of England as 
“home” and feel English rather than African.” They are, however, 
an economic threat to Boer nationalism because of wealth and ability 
to import money. Malan believes this element can be won over to his 
cause only when a republic is established which would deflect their 
spiritual affection from Britain and compel them to look upon South 
Africa as a separate state with a distinct character of its own and to 
be undaunted by the dying pervasive infiuence of the British idiom 
in their country. 

The Afrikander’s reasoning is much like this: the British must 
be made to realize Smuts was wrong and that South Africa’s destiny 
does not have to be coupled with that of Great Britain. Part of this 
reasoning is predicated upon Afrikander fear that South Africa is the 
last stronghold of the white man in Africa and for the Nationalist 
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experiment to fail is destruction.“ The attempt to negate British con- 
nections started with Hertzog’s substitution of the South African flag 
for the Union Jack, and the adoption of Afrikaans as an official lang- 
uage.” Malan has continued this trend with the abolition of dual 
nationality, the extension from two to five years residence for citi- 
zenship, the abolition of British Broadcasting News Service releases, 
and the change from British to special South African naval uni- 
forms.” 

While no dominion has ever seceded from the British Common- 
wealth many view Malan’s aid in helping India gain republican status— 
consonant with her position in the British Commonwealth—as a prece- 
dent for his potential severance of Commonwealth connections.” But 
since South Africa is a sovereign state one can see little to be gained 
by a declaration of republican status where it already exists in fact. 
The Nationalist Party is master of the psychology of threats and may 
be giving only lip service to an action, known to be impractical, in 
order to preserve the cherished right to control domestic affairs even 
when censured by internal and international opinion. 

One must conclude, finally, that the complex spirits of Nation- 
alisms with their fierce rivalries which have developed since World 
War II in South Africa are serious threats to the economic, social 
and political development of the country. One of these Nationalisms 
is traceable to the perverse and limited morality of the Afrikander 
to whom a broad Christian charity is anathema. There is an axiom 
in the psychology of human behavior which indicates that authori- 
tarian brutality feeds rather than cowers opposition and becomes for 
its victims a breeder of common cause, producing unity among the 
disunited even though they be illiterate. There are two corollaries 
to this principle: that repression and persecution often lead to the 
development of a zealousness among victims which becomes violent 
when oppression is sustained, and that where two or more groups are 
simultaneously thwarted by the same factors they frequently subordi- 
nate their mutual distrust of each other and combine to destroy the 
larger common enemy. The axiom and its corollaries are proving 
themselves in South Africa—where authoritarianism with its attempts 
to regiment life and progress by governmental coercion assaults indi- 
vidual and mass development. Here oligarchic government has claimed 
divine sanction for its designs—but oligarchies, no matter what their 
rationale, seldom endure. Nor do regional inequalities. In this lies 
a slender hope for South Africa. 
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Human Relations Problems in Colonial Africa 


ALBERT CHINEDOZI ANONYE 


Africa, the second largest continent, is known as the historic scene 
of many ancient and indigenous cultures and civilizations. The true 
story of these civilizations and cultures is one which encompasses va- 
rious empires, distinct periods, separate peoples, and covers nearly 
5,000 years. It is fairly reasonable, however, to assume that such 
indigenous civilizations, whose remains have survived for so long a 


period, must have been achieved by peoples with innate ability, admin- 
istrative genius and some knowledge of the arts and sciences. Within 
the bounds of their resources and under the stimulating impact of 
their creative imagination, these Africans seem to have given satis- 
fying expression and healthful nourishment to democratic ideals, such 
as the concepts of social justice and a true sense of human dignity, 
which succeeding generations ostensibly cherished and sought to pre- 


serve. 

Yet Africa’s ethnic structure has never been homogeneous. The 
heterogeneous nature of the continent’s social structure will be indi- 
cated by briefly mentioning some of the major ethnic groups: the 
Semites (Arabs, etc.); the Hamites (Berbers, Somalis, Egyptian Fel- 
lahin, etc.); the Sudanese (Ashantis, Yorubas, Ibos, etc.); the Bantu 
(Basutos, Zulu, etc.); the Hottentot-Bushmen (Pygmies, etc.); the 
Nilotes (Dinkas, Shilluks, etc.); and the Hova (Malayo-Indone- 
sians, etc.). It is obvious that this ethnic complexity has, to a large ex- 
tent, increasingly aggravated explosive racial problems which have 
plagued some parts of Africa, particularly South Africa, and which suc- 
cessive white rulers have tried to handle with a measure of shrewd di- 
plomacy until the United Party government of Jan Christian Smuts was 
defeated by the Nationalist Party of Daniel Francois Malan (D.D.), 
during the South African General Election of May, 1948. Since then 
these racial problems have assumed an increasingly explosive and 
serious international significance. Before discussing the various as- 
pects of these problems, let us briefly review the first early contacts 
of Europeans with Africa. 
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I. 


Europe had little knowledge of the continent of Africa, except 
the areas bordering the Mediterranean Sea, between 500 B.C. and 
1415. Following early attempts to discover the sea route to the East, 
Bartholomew Diaz reached the southerly tip of Africa in 1487. Ten 
years later another Portugese sailor, Vasco da Gama, landed at the 
southernmost part of Africa now known as the Cape of Good Hope. It 
should be remembered that these early European comers were merely 
“passing birds” whose main purpose was to use the Cape as a point 
of replenishment for their storm-tossed vessels sailing between Eu- 
rope and the East Indies. As these sailors returned to Europe with 
black slaves and valuable natural resources, they soon spread weird, 
exciting, and romantic stories about the mysterious continent with its 
wild beasts and strange races, thus attracting to Africa many more 
European pioneers, explorers, adventurers, buccaneers, as well as ‘‘mis- 
sionaries.”” 

It was these frantic attempts to share in this rich continent’s great 
diversity of natural resources that led to the series of conflicts and 
scrambles for selfish acquisition of territories in Africa among the 
various interested European countries during the last part of the eigh- 
teenth and the early part of the nineteenth centuries. It was thus that 
Britain, France, Italy, Portugal, Holland, Spain, Belgium, and, later, 
Germany, proceeded with the systematic partitioning of Africa among 
themselves. Treaties, of which the Anglo-French, the Anglo-German, 
the Anglo-Italian of the 1890's, and the Triple Alliance (Italy-Aus- 
tria-Germany) of 1882, were only a few examples, finally substan- 
tially partitioned the continent among the participating imperialistic 
countries of Europe. In spite of the apparent amicable manner in 
which the systematic partitioning of Africa formally proceeded, a num- 
ber of most dangerous crises later developed which finally led to 
war. One crisis led to the war between England and Egypt in 1898 
over the Sudan, which the former colonized; another brought about 
the Anglo-French war of the same year, when France attempted to 
build a new empire in the Sahara region to extend, she hoped, as far 
as the Nile Valley; a third ended in the occupation of Tunis, Algeria, 
Eritrea and Somaliland, in the 1880's by both France and Italy; and 
still a fourth precipitated a war between Italy and Abyssinia, at Adowa 
in 1895, when Ethiopia smashed the mighty military machine of Italy 
and thus continued to maintain her independence. 
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We will now indicate the colonial policy of each of these Euro- 
pean countries and show briefly how these often conflicting colonial 
policies have succeeded in militating against the basic interest and 
general welfare of the indigenous peoples of Africa. 

The table which follows exhibits the distribution of European 
colonial control in Africa together with the extent and population of 
the respective areas. With the exception of Egypt, Ethiopia, and the 
tiny Republic of Liberia—which together represent nearly one-fifth 
of Africa’s total population and about one-fifteenth of the whole land 
area—all of the continent of Africa has been under the full control 
and perpetual colonial domination of European countries. 


COLONIAL CONTROL OF AFRICA 


Territory Area Population 
CONDOMINIUM 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ..................004. 967,500... 6,300,000 
BRITISH 
' BAITBH WEST AFRICA 
RET reer nee ek eee WET 4,000.... 200,000 
ais a can Ale eins hat hog ae alee 27,900... 1,800,000 
a tie ae eo ce 91,800... 4,000,000 
cn: cnnidiihenteadmeuianhensanes 373,000. . 21,000,000 


EE ctecensheeds<dedasndseed bose came cen 225,000... 3,500,000 
CE CUNNNIED oc cccccncccccesceesees 94,000... 3,900,000 
Tanganyika (Mandate) ..................... 360,000... 5,300,000 
British Somaliland (Protectorate) .............. 68,000... 345,000 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
i Seen ewe ekee ee enema 290,000... 1,400,000 
Southern Rhodesia ..............00c0eeeeeee 150,000... 1,450,000 
gia ce akvinnsens eka seeeans 37,000... 1,700,000 
Bechuanaland (Protectorate) ................. 275,000... 266,000 
REIS, REE SR Spear os nee Ere 12,000... 660,000 
 GRESS a RRRRRRe ee Pity 6,700... 158,000 
. . sc acnceasecnsosand 472,500. . . 10,000,000 
S. W. Africa (Mand., Union of South Africa). .318,000... 314,000 
FRENCH 
French Morocco (Protectorate) ............... 167,000... 6,300,000 
SEE bused essesstantusornwerssesases seed 847,000... 7.200,000 
REE SS eee Pane eee ween 43,000... 2,600,000 
Es inthis awk ade ekine a one one 1,816,000. . . 15,000,000 
French Equatorial Africa ............0.0000. 959,000... 3,400,000 
Cameroun & Togoland (Mandate) ............ 188,000... 3,300,000 
EE inca ae een kubrn Ga pie ww nee miaie 8,000... 44,000 


BED pies andeccenacecescensscosveees 241,000... 3,800,000 
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COLONIAL CONTROL OF AFRICA 


Territory Area Population 
BELGIAN 

I SID 6.0. ks eh 6s a dsaseanacescevcnes 902,000. . . 10,400,000 
SPANISH 

ER Pe eer rr ree rey 1,000... 19,000 

Spanish Morocco (Protectorate) .............. 18,350.... 750,000 

ere errr ere 110,000... 21,000 

ere Te ee ey ee ee 10,800.... 200,000 

PORTUGUESE 

PINS CIID, 55 6.0 008s ce vcgeciassesmnacns 14,000.... 350,000 

0 EPP Cee ee ree eer re 481,000... 3,700,000 

EE. .aksccnnken teens's a teweneswannes 298,000... 5,000,000 
ITALIAN 

NE ans 45 xs bedded eas Oe eee eet eae 679,000.... 890,000 

PN soe, atch dS n oop ccp th Owe ts be ade UE es ae eee 16,000... 600,000 

FR reer ree prey 194,000.... 122,000 


Conservative authoritative sources indicate that England, which 
is second only to France in the matter of areas of colonial possessions 
in Africa, controls territories roughly thirty-six times the size of the 
whole of the British Isles. England's colonial policy is reportedly based 
on “gradualism,” which, epitomized in Winston Churchill’s own 
words, means, “What we have, we hold.” Ironically, however, post- 
World War II events have caused a mild modification in Britain’s 
colonial policies which are based upon the theory of granting her 
politically-advanced African colonials a measure of “self-government” 
with the pous/ly expressed hopeful understanding that, when a status 
of full independence shall have been achieved, they will choose 
whether they will remain members of the British Commonwealth. 
The most well-known experimentations embodying these new princi- 
ples are being conducted currently in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
Britain’s West African colonial territories. It is sad to note, however, 
that in spite of Britain’s avowed attempts to properly guide these po- 
litically-advanced African colonial territories toward ultimate self- 
government and full independence, certain schools of thought in 
Europe and Africa—prattling behind reactionary sentiments of Anglo- 
phobic nationalism— are reportedly attempting to create an atmos- 
phere which will render impossible the successful realization of 
such hopes. If this should happen, the writer ventures to predict 
that socio-political conditions in these countries might reach such an ex- 
plosive state that even the mighty power of John Bull will not be 
able to cope with them. 
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France, possessing the most extensive colonial empire in Africa, 
dominates an area nearly nineteen times the size of France. Her co- 
lonial policies tend to range from downright highhandedness and 
the stultification of the legitimate political aspirations of her African 
colonial wards to the complete absorption into the French Union of 
educated and cultured colonials as well as politically advanced Afri- 
can territories. Conditions in Tunisia and Morocco, however, reflect 
the growing consciousness for freedom in the colonials on the one 
hand and mirror the hands-off policy and the reluctance of the 
French Government to permit arbitration of these problems by the 
United Nations. 

Belgium owns the third largest colonial empire in Africa, of 
which the Belgian Congo Free State, assigned to Leopold II of Bel- 
gium by the Berlin Conference of 1885, is a part. Basically, Belgium's 
aim is to perpetually operate ‘vegetable gardens” in Africa. In her 
colonial policy of naked exploitation, Belgium is seemingly deter- 
mined to maintain her dominating grip upon her colonial empire, if 
possible. There is little toleration on the part of Belgian colonial 
officials for either college education for Africans or free expression 
of public sentiment among her colonials for the eventual attainment 
of their self-government within the framework of the fundamental 
elements of the Declaration of Human Rights presented to the world 
by the United Nations. 

Spain’s colonies include people whose socio-political status has 
been described as similar to that existing in the Siberian slave labor 
camps. The colonial policy of Spain is exemplified in the Spanish island 
of Fernando Po. According to recent authoritative reports, sugar-coated 
promises of good salaries, better conditions of service, and promotional 
opportunities have been made to job-seeking Africans by Spanish 
officials in this rich island. Upon their arrival at these plantations 
in Fernando Po, most of the Africans have found that they have been 
fooled into conditions which are similar to those of Hitler's labor camps 
and they have described some of the methods used there as being totali- 
tarian and brutal in every way. British Labor officials from Nigeria 
have been sent on several occasions to investigate these alleged un- 
bearable conditions under which only a few Africans who manage 
to go there return, if ever, in good health. It seems incredible that 
colonial conditions such as have been briefly described still exist in 
the Africa of today. 

Portugal controls an area almost twenty-two times the size of 
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Portugal. The Portuguese colonial policy seems to have undergone 
little or no fundamental change in its declared aims of keeping the 
colonials illiterate, ignorant, and politically inarticulate. However, 
twentieth-century world events are said to be arousing the Portuguese 
colonial authorities in Africa to a serious concern about happenings 
in West Africa. Some Portuguese colonies are reportedly seething 
with popular discontent. 

Italy's African empire formerly included Libya, Eritrea, and the 
strategically located Italian Somaliland on the extreme eastern horn 
of the continent. Before she was deprived of her African colonies, 
Italy allegedly resorted to most brutal methods in ruling her colonies 
which were primarily used as dumping grounds for the settlement 
of her overflowing poor and homeless population. The Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations gave Libya her “independence”’ re- 
cently, and the political fate of Eritrea was decided by allowing her 
to choose federation with Ethiopia, while the fate of Italian Somali- 
land was tentatively put in the lap of the gods. 

Germany signed away her African colonies to Britain and France 
at the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, following her defeat in World 
War I. Before being deprived of her colonies in Africa, Germany 
had a colonial policy which was militaristic, and, aside from rugged 
individualistic characteristics which it tended to produce in her African 
colonials, it paved the way for the establishment in her colonies of 
a most extensive plantation system. Most of these plantations, especi- 
ally those of banana trees and the oil palm in the Cameroun, are still 
economically operated by Britain and France between whom they were 
divided in 1919. 

With due deference to some belated educational programs dic- 
tated by some revolutionary events consequent to World War IIl—an 
example of which is the establishment of institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the British West African colonies of the Gold Coast and Ni- 
geria—the educational aims and political systems of almost every co- 
lonial power have been fundamentally designed to ensure unques- 
tioned obedience and juvenile loyalty to the flag of each colonial 
nation by its colonials, whose primary interest and general welfare 
have been a negligible factor in nearly all imperialistic planning. 


II. 


Having briefly reviewed certain major factors that led the Euro- 
pean nations to the discovery, partition, colonization, and persistent 
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exploitation of the Dark Continent; and indicated the respective 
holdings and policies of those colony-holding nations; and, further, 
stressed the growing unrest and discontent breeding in all of these 
areas because of an awakening on the part of the colonials to the in- 
alienable rights of man, we must now proceed to set forth in some- 
what more detail the conditions that exist in South Africa—condi- 
tions that have caused interest, attention, and deep concern among 
the freedom-loving peoples of the world for Africa’s life-and-death 
struggle for self-determination. 

This world-wide attention is the result of improved means of 
communication and the shrinkage of the world to knowable size. Prior 
to the advent of the radio and television and the development of other 
improved media of quick communication, the African continent was 
almost completely isolated from the fast-moving current of modern 
civilization because the European powers controlling Africa have con- 
tinued to exercise a prolonged and unchallenged control of almost 
every means of communication or possible contact between the Afri- 
cans and the outside world. The world outside only faintly heard a 
tew of the undying echoes of the African’s choked voice still crying 
out for a drop of freedom’s refreshing waters and for the soothing 
balm of human liberty. 

One frequently finds that wherever and whenever the impe- 
rialistic system with all its vicious elements is in vogue, almost inva- 
riably persistent effort will be made by the relevant colonial powers 
not only to “divide and rule’ but also to coin some new philosophi- 
cal and political phraseologies with shrewdly concealed meanings 
to the end of effectively deceiving the simple-minded and unwary 
colonials in almost every phase of their national life. This technique 
has proved very successful in Africa up to the present time; and 
whenever politically conscious and bold African nationalists seek to 
obtain self-government for their peoples, one hears colonial imperial- 
ists talking about the introduction of so-called “new reforms,” “new 
constitutions,” and “good government.” With this subtle systematic 
technique, the endless circle of imperialistic diplomacy continues 
to revolve, creating more frustration, bitterness, and disillusionment 
in the indigenous Africans. The peoples of the world, too, are often 
deceived by this vicious checkerboard of imperialistic diplomacy and 
deception. 

Prior to the formation of the Union, the Boers, having success- 
fully gained full control of the most fertile regions of South Africa, 
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started an extensive agricultural system which depended upon extra 
cheap human labor for its successful profitable operation. The native 
South African tribes were insufficient to furnish the badly needed 
extra cheap labor for these extensive plantation systems. The Boers 
appealed to the British government in India, from where the first 
group of Indian indentured laborers were shipped to South Africa in 
1860 to work on Natal’s sugar plantations. 

The provision of the bilateral treaties of the Anglo-Indo-South 
African governments under which these Indian indentured laborers 
were brought to South Africa was clear—namely, that at the expira- 
tion of each labor contract, the Indian laborer must be left to decide 
whether he was to settle permanently in South Africa or return to 
his Indian homeland. As their labor contracts expired, most of the 
Indian laborers chose to settle permanently. Subsequently, many 
more new laborers were shipped from India to South Africa. This 
planned migration of Indians eventually increased the non-European 
population of South Africa to the extent that fear was aroused on 
the part of the whites who felt that they represented a negligible 
minority group surrounded by a great “sea of blacks” in the “Dark 
Continent.” This white man’s fear of the non-European later led al- 
most all the major political parties in South Africa, under successive 
regimes, to adopt some of the most despicable socio-political meas- 
ures human ingenuity has ever designed, in order to ensure, not only 
the white man’s eventual survival in the wake of the sweeping tide 
of black nationalism, but also his emergence as a dominant factor 
in South Africa. 

Before attempting to discuss pointedly some of these objectionable 
measures and their successful application in stifling the normal 
growth and development of the potentialities of non-Europeans in 
South Africa and the increase in their discontent and resentment 
which has led to the present significant nonviolence resistance move- 
ment, let us briefly state how the effort to remain as a permanently 
dominant minority group led the Europeans to form the Union of 
South Africa. Following the Emancipation Act of 1834 there arose 
among the major sections of the Boer settlers in South Africa a deep 
feeling of resentment and discontent because of their assumption that 
the British had inadequately compensated them for their slaves who 
had been freed. They also charged the British with what they called 
“Anglicizing South African institutions.” Because of these alleged 
reasons, the Boers refused to remain British subjects and hundreds 
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of their families crossed the Orange River and started on what is 
known as the “Great Trek.” As the Boers moved along they engaged 
in bloody conflicts with the African tribal groups (whose territories 
they invaded and took over along the eastern Drakensberg moun- 
tains), particularly with the powerful Zulu King, Dingan; with the 
Matabeles as well as with the Kaffirs who were then the most feared 
warrior tribes in South Africa. The British were compelled finally to 
intervene when they felt that their interests were threatened. This inter- 
vention did not take place until after sixty years. The reason for the 
long period of British nonintervention was that London felt that the 
Boers might be able to completely eliminate the troublesome warrior 
tribes and thus make South Africa a safer place for the white man’s 
permanent settlement. But as the military adventures of the Boers ap- 
peared to undermine the future British colonial interests and the very 
survival of the British elements in South Africa, the London Colonial 
Office moved swiftly. This signaled the beginning of the Boer war 
of 1899. 

As hostilities ceased with the defeat of the Boer army by the 
British in 1902, an ensuing agreement finally brought about the 
unholy political wedlock between the two major European groups— 
the Boers and the British. The British and the Dutch Provinces of 
Natal, Cape Province, Orange Free State and Transvaal, were joined 
and christened the “Union of South Africa,’ under the Act of the 
Union of 1910. By this Act the Union later acquired self-government 
status within the British Ccmmonwealth. 

Aside from those provincial territories formally brought under 
the legal instrument of the Act of the Union, additional land (over 
317,725 square miles with almost 360,000 Africans) has been taken 
over forcibly and incorporated within the original territory of the 
Union Goverment. All this was done without the slightest concern 
for the moral implications or even respect for the natural dignity and 
the inalienable rights of the Africans involved. The Africans saw 
their land taken away from them; the foundation of their traditional 
tribal life destroyed; ‘social insults heaped upon them; and, what is 
more, they were herded into Native Reserves especially alloted them 
by the settler European groups. One wonders, then, where the white 
supremacists of South Africa have hidden their political conscience 
and their national face in their often successful attempts to propa- 
ganda-pressure most of the free world into believing that the 
South African form of government is a brand of Western democracy 
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even under the present undemocratic policy of apartheid. Nothing 
seems to be farther from the relative truth! The native black South 
Africans and the Coloureds as well as the Indians, under apartheid, 
cannot even lift up their faces in full freedom and say proudly, “This 
is Our country!” 

There came authoritative reports from Capetown, last February, 
that new dictatorial powers have been granted to Dr. Malan to suspend 
at will virtually all laws in the event he feels that a state of emer- 
gency should be proclaimed in South Africa. With the majority that 
he at present holds in the Parliament of the Union of South Africa, 
Dr. Malan has succeeded in the establishment of a police state in 
South Africa, since the five-member Labor (opposition) Party in the 
House of Assembly failed in blocking the passage of the new dicta- 
torial bill, even with the combined efforts of the three white assembly 
representatives of the Cape Province. 

Speaking from the floor of the Union Parliament for the Labor 
Pasty in February, 1953, Lewis Lovell said: 


If we want white domination, we must take all that goes with it; and that 
is complete dictatorship for all of us. We cannot continue to be a free Euro- 
pean people. We cannot be free men ourselves if we want to enslave the rest 
of the population. 


Concluding his outspoken opposition speech for the Labor Party, Mr. 
Lovell declared: 


Is democracy so vile, so worthless that we should throw it away because 
the Minister of Justice* has difficulty with Native agitation? What this amounts 
to is a permanent police state for South Africa. 


The writer will now stress briefly some of the obnoxious pieces 
of legislation by which persistent attempts are being made by the 
Union Government to ultimately wipe out any progress that the non- 
Europeans may have made during the last quarter of a century. A few 
of these measures are as follows: 

(1) The Trek Pass, without which no native African may leave 
the Native Reserve for the industrialized and residential sections of 
South Africa in search of jobs; (2) The Native Contract Act, which 
empowers Europeans to dictate the days on which Africans who oc- 
cupy property owned by whites must perform not less than 180 
days per year of free labor for their white property owners; (3) The 
Coloured Franchise Act (1950-51); (4) The Group Areas Act; (5) 
The Six Days Pass; (6) The Lodgers Pass; (7) The Monthly Pass; 


* Mr. C. R. Swart 
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(8) The Day Special Pass; (9) The Night Special Pass; (10) The 
Day Labourers Pass; (11) The Public Safety Bill; (12) The Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Bill; (13) The Whipping Act. The three last- 
named bills were feverishly introduced February 19, 1953, in the 
Union Government House of Assembly in which the Malan Nation- 
alist Party has an over-all majority of thirteen Lower Chamber seats. 
It seems clear that the object of these repressive bills, passes, and acts 
is mainly to keep the non-Europeans in a perpetual state of political 
bondage; to cause economic strangulation and cultural disintegration; 
and to bring about tribal dismemberment. These conditions give rise 
to emotional frustration. 

The foregoing measures, coupled with the fact that the Euro- 
peans in South Africa occupy a higher socio-economic position which 
assures them exclusive access to the best of the material things of 
life, have aroused a massive storm of popular protest among the na- 
tive Africans, Indians, and Coloureds, as well as among the well- 
meaning, liberal-minded Europeans who maintain that color prejudice, 
race hatred, and social conflict have been re-emphasized under the 
apartheid regime to the point of endangering world peace and inter- 
national security. The all-out peaceful resistance campaign, methodi- 
cally launched by the non-Europeans on June 26, 1952, is a mani- 
fested phase of public reaction to the apartheid policy of the Malan 
government. Thomas Jefferson once said: ‘The will of the people is 
the only legitimate foundation of any government.” The indige- 
nous Africans, just as any freedom-loving people, live by this con- 
viction. 

Confronted with this kind of difficult situation, the Malan gov- 
ernment reportedly has jailed between June and December of 1952, 
over 10,000 non-Europeans. This number includes native men, women, 
youth, and several sympathetic whites who have demonstrated their 
solidarity with the nonwhites, in order to see that every South Afri- 
can citizen, irrespective of race, nationality, creed, or color of skin, 
lives under a democratic government. These concerted efforts of a 
few peace-loving South Africans have failed to stem the rising tide 
of Malanism: the establishment of a police state seems certain; and 
arrests, mock trials, and mass “‘convictions” of all those participating 
in the nonviolence resistance campaign have resulted in the over- 
crowding of almost all South African jails. Speaking before the 
United Nations Committee of Forced Labour Conference held at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, recently, the British Antislavery Society President, 
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Mr. W. W. Greenidge, affirmed that the white farmers in South Afri- 
ca subscribe to the construction of prisons which are taken over and 
completed by the Malan government’s Minister of Justice for the 
housing of Africans “convicted” of trivial offenses. These “con- 
victs” are then hired out to the white farmers at about the rate of 
one shilling and sixpence a day (21c) payable by the white farmers 
to the Malan government. 

Currently on trial in the Union of South Africa is the whole cause 
of the future of Western democracy. Let no one be mistaken as to the 
issues involved, or even the extent of their importance. Many civic- 
minded persons have recognized this fact and have assumed their 
responsibility in fighting for the cause of democracy. Among many 
hundreds already sentenced to pay ridiculously heavy fines, undergo 
severe tortures by floggings under the recent Whipping Act, serve 
long terms of imprisonment, and suffer the fate of deportation or 
exile, are some of the prominent leaders of the African National 
Congress of South Africa and the South African Indian Congress. 

The editor of a leading daily newspaper in West Africa, com- 
menting on the dramatic trials, said: 

Nonviolence but firm defiance of all oppressive, racial, and humiliating 
laws aimed against the dignity of Africans and Indians in South Africa took 
a historical turn of great significance to the rulers and the ruled in all corners 


of the world recently when a youth who sacrificed his university career, calmly 
but resolutely told a South African court from the dock: 


It is not I, an individual, who is on trial; it is what I represent 
that is being judged. Of what use is a profession to us when we 
still have to face the indignities and humiliations, the kicks and in- 
sults that are meted out to our people? 


The editor continued: 


Which human heart will not be stirred in anguish over the nerve-curdling 
abuse of governmental powers as find expression in South Africa when the 
Indian youth leader further declared: 


It is the desire and love for liberty and freedom and democracy at 

a ¢ raging throughout the land that stand in this dock today being 
The foregoing is one of the reportorial evidences of West Africa’s 
violent public reaction to the present explosive problem which the 
apartheid policy has generated in South Africa. 

An objective evaluation of all available facts reveals that apar- 
theid has induced a new sense of urgency for unity among the op- 
pressed and long-dominated segments of South Africa’s multiracial 
society. This new sense has been created and fostered because of a 
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keen realization of the ever-increasing common dangers resulting from 
the most unscrupulous and ruthless policy of the police state. A recent 
instance of a practical evidence of this new sense of unity and co-opera- 
tion among native Africans, Indians, Coloureds, and liberal whites 
in South Africa was witnessed, to the amazement of the Malanites 
and all the race-baiting white supremacists of their ilk, on Wednesday, 
February 11, 1952. On this particular date, eight Europeans, led by 
Mr. Patrick Duncan, son of the former South African Governor-Gen- 
eral, entered the Native Reserve at Germiston, near Johannesburg, 
without passes. Mr. Duncan declared that it is the duty of every 
citizen to fight injustice whether he is personally affected or not. This 
has clearly demonstrated how apartheid policy, despite its nefarious 
character, is bringing to fruition the dreams and cherished hopes for 
interracial unity and co-operation among segments of the hitherto 
racially-divided peoples of South Africa. 


Il. 


How, then, can the present admirable experimentation in the 
more creative phase of human relations now going on among liberal, 
freedom-loving groups of South African Indians, Africans, and Euro- 
peans be capitalized, developed on a wider national basis, and applied 
to the study and possible solution of the currently existing problems in 
South Africa’s multiracial society? In preparation for proposing an 
answer to this question, let us summarize a few basic conditions that 
might be contributory to a functional solution. Any reasonable answers 
to the foregoing question must depend upon the willingness of the 
Europeans to consider a change of heart. Their position as a minority 
racial group seems to plague them with fear because of the way they 
have long suppressed, dominated, and exploited the Africans. This 
fact has obviously produced in the European settlers in South Africa 
what the writer, for lack of a more appropriate term, would call 
“conditioned colonial economic reflexes’ which manifest themselves 
whenever a threat of territorial dispossession arises. This condition 
of colonial reflex action has prevailed because of the tendency on the 
part of the imperialists to regard their various African territorial pos- 
sessions as merely overseas “backyard vegetable gardens” to be per- 
petually exploited for the sole benefit of their respective metropoli- 
tan investors to the disadvantage of the colonial Africans. The fear 
of dispossession has led to persistent efforts by the colonial nations 
of Europe to question whether the United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
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cil has any legal authority, according to the United Nations Charter, 
to investigate the various operational systems prevailing in their Afri- 
can colonies. 

The white supremacists have even gone a step further in their 
attempts to discredit African nationalism, and therefore to misrepre- 
sent and confuse matters. In addressing a recent meeting held in 
Cape Town, for the Nationalist Government, Mr. Otto Duplessis, 
declared that the 2,500,000 whites of South Africa have been menaced 
by what he called “three great forces which have emerged in the world 
since the War.” Mr. Duplessis enumerated these great forces as 
being “African nationalism, Indian nationalism, and communism.” The 
February 23, 1953 issue of the World News of the Week quoted Mr. 
Duplessis as saying, “These forces are fighting, not against us, the Na- 
tionalist Party, but against the white people of South Africa.” This pa- 
per further observed that white South African leaders have been unani- 
mous in identifying the African natives and the Indians with the Com- 
munists as ‘one common enemy” of the Malanites; and in feeling that 
this is one of the tragedies facing the West in its attempt to have 
the millions of the non-Europeans in Africa on its side in this ideo- 
logical propaganda warfare with the Communists of the East. 

The imperialistic misrepresentation and confusion are re-em- 
phasized by the assertion that the indigenous African colonials are 
not yet capable of successfully managing their own national affairs 
or becoming the masters of their own destinies; and, therefore, the 
white man should continue to exercise his ‘divine right’’ to govern 
the barbarian heathen African colonial wards im perpetuum. 

The false belief on the part of the imperialists that Africans are 
ignorant and still politically immature, after nearly three hundred 
years of European guardianship, is one of the many propaganda theo- 
ries of the imperialists that need proof. If this proof is not forth- 
coming, then these European guardians must be unfit and incompe- 
tent; and therefore should be exposed, discredited, and ‘“‘fired’’ from 
their self-appointed role of “protectors” in Africa. The responsibility 
must be placed where it belongs. 

The legitimate natural aspirations of the indigenous Africans are 
for the ultimate achievement of self-government and economic self- 
determinism and equality of opportunity based upon the democratic 
principles of mutuality of interests and a workable socio-economic 
partnership with whites. No one would advocate for a moment 
that all Europeans be driven out of Africa. Some Europeans have 
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served well; others have actually given up their very lives for Africa 
and the Africans. These are in the minority and have consistently 
insisted that the only acceptable solution for the native Africans is 
one that embodies self-imposed conditions which provide an ironclad 
guarantee for full equality through political partnership with the 
whites. 

The acceptance of this socio-economic partnership by blacks and 
whites will help ease the present interracial conflicts and social ten- 
sions in South Africa; the European settler-governments and groups 
will then find no necessity for fearing possible repercussions; the non- 
Europeans, in turn, will no longer be embittered and distrustful of 
every act of the whites, no matter how altruistic and sincere such acts 


may appear. 

In such a harmonious atmosphere, one may hopefully expect an 
eventual orderly elimination of all factors and policies that have been 
favorable to the growth and development of interracial conflict, social 
tension, popular discontent, emotional frustration, economic stagnation, 
and possible political chaos which are currently threatening to engulf 
the continent of Africa from Cairo to Cape Town, and from Kenya to 


the Cameroun. 
It would then be possible to embark upon new and bold interre- 


gional or national schemes of economic, educational, social and govern- 
mental development jointly drawn up in conference with the full and 
unintimidated participation of Africans, and primarily designed for the 
general welfare of Africa’s whole multiracial society. These new 
schemes might cover: 


1. Education for the training at home and abroad of large numbers of 
native Africans in different areas of their interests. 

2. The reorganization of public health and social welfare plans, in which 
the present disparity between the benefits accorded Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans must be eliminated and a more realistic scientific send achieved. 

3. The encouragement of non-European labor union movements. Quali- 
fied leaders must be trained for these movements in the scientific fields of 
democratic citizenship and, as they complete their training, be given nonsegre- 
gated and equal opportunities to maximize their contribution to human 

rogress in higher positions commensurate with their newly acquired scientific 
skills, increased experience, advanced political status, and extended role in 
the multiracial society. 

4. The revision of the present “taxation without representation’ policy 
which obtains in every aspect of the Malan government. 

5. The equitable redistribution of land according to the real needs of all 
concerned, in order to help educate and convince the non-Europeans that they 
need no longer be arrogantly dominated, exploited, enslaved, and, what is 
more, socially uprooted and herded into Native Reserves by Europeans without 
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any hope for eventually being permitted to experience all the tangibles and 
intangibles of human freedom. 

6. The raising of the present deplorably low standard of living of the 
majority of non-Europeans and the payment to them of equitable salaries on 
the basis of their ability to produce. 

7. The abrogation of all discriminatory laws, bills, and passes, and the 
acceptance of non-Europeans into full social, economic, and political part- 
nership with the whites who have made Africa their permanent homeland. 

While the writer does not discount the good intent of other reason- 
able methods for the possible solution of the present social impasse 
which might some day bring Africa to the verge of revolution, he feels 
that it is only one who refuses to recognize basic human rights that 
would regard the above Seven Point Program as unacceptable merely 
because it seems to explode the theory of white supremacy, and the 
myth of master-servant with which almost all the European settler- 


groups have long surrounded themselves in Africa. 
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Through the years, many books and 
magazine articles have been written 
concerning that intangible asset, ‘‘good- 
will.’ Yet, there is no definite agree- 
ment among accountants, business men, 
and members of the legal profession 
as to what constitutes goodwill in busi- 
ness and as to how it shall be valued. 
Despite this inability to agree, each is 
interested in and aware of its existence 
and importance in the business world 
today. 

It should be of interest, therefore, to 
persons making a study of huinan rela- 
tions to know that this intangible is 
taken into account in business relations 
and, moreover, that it is recognized as 
an asset of value. The purpose of this 
study, “Goodwill, Its Nature, Value, 
and Treatment in Accounts,” was to 
bring together some of these theories 
and to contrast them, where possible, 
with the available material as to the ac- 
tual practices among businesses today 
in determining the value of this asset. 


The Nature of Goodwill 


It would appear to be a simple mat- 
ter to define the term, “‘goodwill.” As 
elsewhere, it is used freely by account- 
ants, business men and members of the 
legal profession. Yet, there is no 
agreement on a comprehensive, precise, 
and clearcut definition of the term. 


Originally, in business, goodwiill 
was defined in terms of the attitudes 
of customers or patrons. This is il- 
lustrated by the definition that the 
goodwill which has been the subject 
of sale is nothing more than the proba- 
bility that old customers will resort to 
the old place. In recent years, how- 
ever, there has been a tendency to de- 
fine goodwill more broadly, as the value 
of all favorable attitudes impinging 
upon the concern, including those of 
the customers, the employees, and other 
groups associated with the enterprise. 

Many other definitions have been 
given for goodwill. Each group in- 
terested in it has its own conception as 
to just what it is. Let us now turn 
our attention to these different con- 
cepts as they affect business practices, 
in order to see wherein lie their simi- 
larities. 


The Accountant's Conception. The 
accountant is interested in goodwill as 
it pertains to profits and the ability to 
maintain them through the develop- 
ment of the asset. For example, P. D. 
Leak defined goodwill as “the present 
value of expected future super-profits.”” 

Roy B. Kester stated, ‘Goodwill in- 
cludes every advantage connected with 
location, premises, reputation, per- 
sonality, name, etc.” 

H. R. Hatfield made the following 
statement: 

Goodwill, which may be taken as the typi- 
cal form of intangible assets, represents the 


value of business connections, the value of 
the probability that present customers will 
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continue to buy in spite of the allurements 
of competing dealers. 


James O. McKinsey and Howard S. 
Noble said, “Goodwill arises when a 
business wins the favor of its custom- 
ers to such an extent that the customers 
will probably return to trade in the fu- 
ture.”’ 

G. Lisle stated: 

Goodwill is the monetary value placed 
upon the connection and reputation of a 
mercantile or manufacturing concern and 
discounts the value of the turnover of a 
business in consequence of the probabilities 
of the old customers’ continuing. 

H. C. Bentley described goodwill 
as, ‘the value of the benefits or ad- 
vantages which attach to a particular 
business, in addition to the actual value 
of the property used in its conduct.” 

Paton and Stevenson stated that 
goodwill is the capitalization of a dif- 
ferential profit which a particular en- 
terprise enjoys.” 

H. R. Conyngton expressed a simi- 
lar thought when he stated that “good- 
will is the profit-producing power of 
an established business beyond mere 
interest and replacement return.” 

Gabriel A. D. Preinreich said: 


Goodwill in its commercial sense is the 
present value of the right to receive ex- 
pected future super-profits; the term ‘su- 
pet-profits’ meaning the amount by which 
future revenue, increase or advantage to be 
received is expected to exceed any and all 
expenditures incidental to its production. 

Edward S. Rogers went on to say, 
“Goodwill is, to define it inexactly, the 
friendliness which a consumer has to- 
ward a particular article; it is that 
friendliness which induces him to pur- 
chase a particular thing rather than 
another.”’ 

A. C. Ernest went even further and 
stated: 


Goodwill may well be termed the per- 


growth founded on the power and the will 
to serve. In the final analysis, it is value 
built up through outstanding service that 
sonality of business. It is the product of 
is reflected in many ways. It is a reflection 
of quality of product or service, progres- 
sive methods, fair dealings, a high standard 
of character, and efficient management and 
personnel. 

Perhaps we can sum up all of the 
previous definitions by saying that 
“goodwill is that asset possessed by a 
commercial undertaking which, by en- 
hancing that undertaking’s reputation, 
attracts from a portion of the public 
special preferences and results in an 
added value in excess of the surplus 
tangible assets of the undertaking.” 

The Economist's Conception. Good- 
will, in its true economic meaning ,cov- 
ers a vast field of rights growing out 
of all kinds of past effort in seeking 
profit, increase of value, or other ad- 
vantage which may be capable of fu- 
ture profitable development. 

Somie economists differ greatly with 
this accountant’s view of goodwill. They 
feel that it is more a matter of habit 
and custom than conscious choice which 
induces men to buy from one firm 
rather than from another. 

In this connection, R. T. Ely stated 
that, “goodwill is to be attributed in a 
large measure to the economic inertia 
and friction which result from the fact 
that buyers are guided to a very large 
extent by custom and habit rather than 
by conscious choice.” 

F. W. Taussig was more definite. 
He said, “Goodwill is the habit or 
custom which leads man to deal with 
a particular enterprise in preference to 
others of the same kind.” 

J. R. Turner, however, gave a defini- 
tion which is more in line with the 
accountant’s viewpoint. He stated: 


Goodwill is established for a good when 
purchasers learn to like it and call for it in 
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preference to similar good. So also is good- 
will established for a firm when, through 
tactful, prompt, and honest dealings, a col- 
lective friendliness is created which in- 
sures future patronage. 


The Legal Conception. Although 
many decisions have been rendered in 
the courts concerning goodwill, there 
still seems to be much ambiguity in 
legal circles concerning just what con- 
stitutes goodwill and how it should 
be defined and accounted for in busi- 
ness relations. 

Chief justice Fuller, former Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States said, “There is difficulty in de- 
ciding exactly what is included in the 
term.’ In an English decision, the 
Master of the Rolls said, “. . . but 
practically, it is difficult to understand 
what is meant by goodwill.” Chelms- 
ford, Lord Chancellor of England, 
stated, “It is difficult to give any in- 
telligible meaning to the term good- 
will.”” Along this same line of thought 
Justice Cobb stated, “Judges have 
found no little difficulty in defining 
accurately what is included in the term 
‘goodwill.’ ”’ 

Despite the difficulties involved, ju- 
rists have handed down some defini- 
tions. L. L. Briggs said, “The exist- 
ence of goodwill is generally shown 
by profits above normal for the busi- 
ness under consideration. The contin- 
uance of these super-profits over a 
period of years is an essential indica- 
tion of goodwill.” In this definition, 
Mr. Briggs expresses a view similar 
to that of the accountants. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau's Con- 
ception. The Internal Revenue Bureau 
has taken the following position con- 
cerning goodwill: 


Goodwill is not confined to a name—it 
may be attached to a particular locality, 
where the business is transacted or to a list 


of customers, or to other elements of value 
in the business as a going concern. It can- 
not be transferred apart from the assets of 
the business. 


It is interesting to note that the Bu- 
reau has included the concept that 
goodwill cannot be transferred from 
the assets of the business. This is 
identical with the legal concept in ad- 
dition to what the accountants have to 
say. 

Although it generally is accepted 
that goodwill has no existence except 
as it attaches to the tangible, there are 
a few cases in which a judge has ruled 
that it does exist apart. Justice Bar- 
nett in discussing the point said: 


But goodwill of a business may be sold 
independently. A physician may sell his of- 
fice furniture or surgical instruments. So a 
lawyer may sell the goodwill of his clien- 
tage without selling his library. The same 
applies to the goodwill of a mercantile 
business, in fact to goodwill generally. 


The Laymen’s Concepiion. In at- 
tempting to determine the laymen’s 
conception of goodwill, as a part of 
this study it was necessary to go out 
“on the street’’ to ask different indi- 
viduals what they thought the term 
meant and what it implied to them. 
The sampling gives a fair indication 
of what the “man on the street” 
thinks the term means. 

Approximately two hundred persons 
were asked the question, “What does 
the term ‘‘goodwill’’ mean to you?” 
The layman, too, found it difficult to 
put into words just what the term 
meant. He had an idea, but was, for 
the most part, unable to express it 
clearly. It became necessary to prompt 
a number of them with other questions 
related to goodwill. Receiving no sat- 
isfactory answers, the investigator 


asked this question, “Why do you pa- 
tronize one firm in preference to an- 
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other?’’ Almost without exception, the 
answer included such terms as: quality 
of product, courteous and efficient serv- 
ice, personal consideration, and lower 
prices in comparison with other stores 
selling similar goods. 

To the laymen then, goodwill is that 
favorable attitude built up in the minds 
of customers, borne out through expe- 
rience, due to courteous and efficient 
service, quality of product, respect 
for the individual, and bargains obtain- 
able. 


Types of Goodwill 


Due to the tendency in recent years 
to define goodwill in business relations 
more broadly as the value of all favor- 
able attitudes impinging upon a con- 
cern, different classes or types of good- 
will have come to be recognized. 

Common in Legal Foundations of 
Capitalism recognized three main class- 
es or kinds of goodwill as follows: 


1. Commercial goodwill, the favorable at- 
titudes or reactions of customers. 


2. Industrial goodwill, the willingness of 
employees to work for one employer as 
against competing employers. 

Financial goodwill, the favorable attitude 
of credit institutions and investors. 


In his book, A New Theory of 
Goodwill, H. Kaner listed seven kinds 
of goodwill. These are: (1) locality 
goodwill; (2) efficiency goodwill; (3) 
organization goodwill; (4) advertise- 
ment goodwill; (5) personal goodwill; 
(6) established goodwill; and (7) mo- 
nopoly goodwill. 

Mr. Kaner concluded that it is self- 
evident that a shop on a well-known 
street is likely to do far more business 
than one on some out-of-the-way street. 
The former attracts more customers and 
does a larger volume of business. This 
volume of business is due solely to the 


advantage of location. This is termed 
locality goodwill. 

Efficiency goodwill is the goodwill 
which is the result of some peculiarity 
of skill inherent in a particular firm. 
This efficiency may be due to some 
unique machinery, system, craftsman- 
ship, or process of manufacture. 

Organization goodwill applies to the 
distribution side of a business. ‘A re- 
markable system of supplying consum- 
ers with regularity and certainty, or a 
reliable service may create an excellent 
reputation and so a valuable goodwill.” 

Where the desire for a product is 
created by extensive use of advertising, 
and sales do not seriously diminish 
when advertising is stopped, or at any 
rate, not continued on the same scale, 
advertising goodwill has been created. 

Personal goodwill is created when 
the proprietor of the business has some 
special knowledge, skill or human re- 
lations technique and thereby attracts 
people to the enterprise. 

Many people form habits of going 
to a particular place for their pur- 
chases and are too conservative to make 
a change. They do this, even though 
there might be a decided advantage to 
do otherwise. This tendency to avoid 
a change is what Kaner calls estab- 
lished goodwill. 

When a company possesses particu- 
lar rights, such as copyrights, patents, 
and designs, it is in a position to of- 
fer to the public something that no one 
else can. Although this can hardly be 
accepted as or called goodwill, Mr. 
Kaner lists such items as monopoly 
goodwill. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it is 
possible to recognize the different types 
of goodwill, they are all interdepend- 
ent. In a practical sense, it is impos- 


sible actually to isolate the different 
factors from the whole. 
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Paton expressed this thought very 
well when he said: 

The policies and conditions from which 
goodwill emerge are generally interrelated 
to a degree which makes it impracticable 
to segregate the financial effects of spe- 
cific factors. In the last analysis, more- 
over, the result of all contributing elements 
is found to be largely embodied in com- 
mercial goodwill. 

An interesting reference to the place 
of goodwill in business transactions 
may be found in an old writing: 

1517, Willis and Inv. N. C. (Surtus, 1835) 
352; ‘I give to John Stephen . . . my whole 
interest and goodwill of my Quarrel’ (i.e. 
quarry). 1776, Goldsmith, Vic. W.I.V.: 
‘Having given a hundred pounds for my 
predecessor's goodwill.” 1786, Lounger, 
No. 79: ‘On her marriage with the knight, 
she had sold the goodwill of her shop and 
warehouse.’ 1836, Marryat Jophet, . . . “The 
shop fixtures, stock-in-trade, and goodwill 
were all the property of our ancient antago- 
nists.’ 1863, Fawcett, Political Economy IV, 
ii (1876), 536: ‘A solicitor can either sell 
the goodwill of his business or leave it to 
his children.’ 

The earliest legal decision concern- 
ing the valuation of goodwill seems 
to be that of Crustwell v. Lye in 1810. 
With such an early beginning, it would 
seem that precise definite laws would 
have been developed through the years 
concerning the evaluation of goodwill. 
This has not been the case, however. 
Perhaps it is due to the fact that the 
problems involved are so many and 
complex. Each business chooses the 
method best fitted for its particular sit- 
uation. However, a review of busi- 
ness and legal practices reveals a num- 
ber of theories in respect to such valua- 
tion. Among these are: (1) the the- 
ory of superprofits; (2) the average 
net-profits theory; (3) measurement by 
means of capitalization of profits; and 
(4) measurement by means of stock 
exchange quotations. It is of impor- 


tance to the accountant to understand 
each of these theories in his attempt 
to place a value upon the intangible 
asset of goodwill. 


The Valuation of Goodwill 


The question of the value of good- 
will arises from the following: 


1. Upon the dissolution of a partnership, 
which may arise from: (1) the death of a 
partner; (2) the voluntary retirement of 
one of the partners; or (3) the bankruptcy 
of one of the partners. 

2. Upon the sale of a concern: (1) to a 
new proprietor; or (2) on the conversion 
of the old concern into a limited liability 
company. 

One must remember in estimating 
the value of goodwill that the concern 
is with the future and not with the 
past. In accounting practices it becomes 
necessary to translate the record of the 
past into estimates of the future earn- 
ings of a business. 

Along this line of reasoning, Mr. 
A. C. Ernest stated that the purchaser 
of goodwill is influenced in the price 
he pays for it by several very impor- 
tant considerations other than the past 
record of earnings. 

A very famous case in the valuation 
of goodwill is the case of Joseph Pu- 
litzer’s estate. Joseph I. Berry, Trans- 
fer Tax Appraiser, reached his con- 
clusions in following a theory which is 
outlined in his report as follows: 


The stock of the Press Publishing Cony 
pany and . . . has been valued by me by 
adding to the appraised value on the tan- 
gible property of each of these corporations 
a goodwill value consisting of the value of 
Associated Press memberships and all other 
elements of goodwill arrived at on the fol- 
lowing theory: By taking the average an- 
nual earnings of each of said co1porations 
for four years preceding Mr. Pulitzer’s death 
as a basis for capitalization; 1nd in view of 
the fact that these corporations enjoyed, 
during the years for which the earnings 
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are set forth, advantageous contracts for 
the purchase of white print paper at a 
figure far below the market value of such 
paper during those years, and the further 
fact that the contracts for the supply of the 
said paper were about to terminate within 
the few months subsequent to the death of 
the testator and that new contracts for such 
paper at the increased cost had been made 
before decedent's death. . . . I have also de- 
ducted in addition thereto the value of the 
services rendered to each corporation by the 
testator, an extraordinary newspaper genius, 
whose services, in my opinion, were reason- 
ably worth the sum of $100,600 a year to 
each corporation, and a further sum equal 
to 6 per cent on the capital invested. 


The Treatment of Goodwill 
In The Accounts 


The General Accounting Rule. Good- 
will should never appear in the ac- 
counts unless it has been purchased. 
“The impropriety of bringing good- 
will on the books unless paid for by 
purchase or otherwise is established 
and rests on principles of sound busi- 
ness.”” 


The general rule to which account- 
ants widely subscribe with respect to 
the recognition of goodwill and other 
intangibles in the accounts may be 
stated as follows: 


Goodwill and other intangibles should 
not be recognized except where they are 
supported by costs actually incurred in 
terms of transactions between essentially 
independent parties, and then only to the 
extent of the cash or equivalent cost. 

Cash being of definite value may be listed 
though it cost nothing; quoted securities or 
commodities may, according to some au- 
thorities, be listed at the market value even 
though that exceed cost; but goodwill, be- 
cause of its vague nature and the difficulty 
of verifying its appraisal, is to be excluded 
unless it has been purchased. 


Present-day Practices. There have 
been many cases in the past where 
goodwill has been highly valued to 


support excessive statements of capi- 
tal. Relying on this, many investors 
lost money when they invested their 
money in stock of companies so in- 
volved. Since that time, conservative 
accountants, financial managers, and 
investors have regarded this asset 
with suspicion. Due to this attitude, 
many large companies have kept this 
intangible off their books. For the 
most part, if they have not ignored it, 
they have written it down to $1, or 
have some other means of early amor- 
tization. 

In order to obtain data with res- 
pect to the practice of large corpora- 
tions in respect to this matter today, 
over one hundred published statements 
were examined in the Standard Poor’s 


- Corporation Records for October and 


November, 1948. 

It is apparent that no definite pol- 
icy is followed among corporations as 
to the recording and presentation of 
goodwill as an asset on the statements. 
Although segregation of the intangi- 
bles is standard practice, in the ma- 
jority of cases, goodwill has been in- 
cluded with other intangibles and no 
definite value given it alone. Where 
it does stand alone, it is usually listed 
at the value of one dollar as noted 
above. Where a sizeable sum appears, 
the practice seems to be to amortize a 
portion of it each year. 


The Amortization of Goodwill 


Once goodwill is recorded on the 
books of a company, should it be al- 
lowed to remain on the books as a 
fixed asset, or should it be treated in 
the nature of a prepayment? There are 
arguments for both positions on this is- 
sue. 

H. C. Bentley stated: 


If a business purchases the goodwill of 
another business, obviously the charge is a 
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perfectly legitimate one and it should be 
carried as a permanent asset not subject to 
depreciation or extinguishment. 


William Morse Cole stated: 


If these earnings are assumed to be per- 
petual, goodwill once purchased is an asset 
forever and no reason appears for depre- 
ciating it. As a matter af fact, however, it 
is not uncommonly written off the books 
over a series of years, largely on the theory 
that the old goodwill does wear out and 
new goodwill takes its place. 


R. H. Montgomery held the opinion 
that, “Goodwill is such an elusive as- 
set that it is not subject to wear and 
tear and the principles of depreciation 
certainly cannot be applied to it as to 
other items.” 

P. J. Esquerre stated, “When the 
transfer of goodwill involves an asset 
actually recorded on the books of the 
venor . . . there has been an actual 
purchase of goodwill and there is no 
reason why it should be amortized.” 


J. H. Bliss stated: 


Depreciation does not occur in goodwill 
as it does in tangible fixed property invest- 
ments, for it is not subject to wear and 
tear. However, writing down goodwill out 
of favorable earnings is conservative prac- 
tice. 

For the most part, the various 
courts hold that the matter of amortiza- 
tion is one of internal corporate ad- 
ministration, to be decided by the di- 
rectors of the corporation. Usually 
goodwill is written off even though 
there is no evidence of a loss in value. 
The most authoritative material writ- 
ten on this subject is contained in The 
Accounting Research Bulletin Number 


24. 
The Legal Protection of Goodwill 


A legal means in the protection of 
goodwill is the use of a trademark up- 
on goods to distinguish the goods of 


one trader from those of another. “Its 
primary and proper function is to point 
out clearly the origin or ownership of 
the goods to which it is affixed.” 

The law protects the owner of trade- 
marks and in doing so it protects the 
most valuable asset a business may own, 
its goodwill. “It is his goodwill, and 
not his trademarks, tradenames or 
other identifying devices associated 
with it standing by themselves, which 
is property recognized by law.” 


Conclusions 


As each phase of this subject was 
explored, it became more apparent, 
that it would be next to impossible to 
devise an exact definition as to the na- 
ture of goodwill, an exact formula as 
to its valuation, or an exact method as 
to its treatment in accounts. 

One must look to the nature of the 
asset itself to find the answer. Good- 
will is an intangible thing, a nebulous 
concept which the accountant must 
capture and place a value upon—a 
value, which in his thinking, is proper 
and just. However, what may be just 
and proper in one man’s thinking may 
be improper and unjust to another's 
way of thinking. 

The accountant is faced with the 
task of giving some concrete evidence 
to this asset which is an intangible and 
at the same time an attitude existing 
in the minds of other people. He 
must be able to interpret this attitude 
and give it a monetary value. Herein 
lies the heart of the problem. When 
the evidence which, in the first place, 
is the product of subjective reasoning 
on the part of the public, is interpreted 
by an accountant who is also using sub- 
jective reasoning, we get some idea of 
the differences existing among account- 
ment of goodwill in business. 
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THE MEANING OF 
CIVILIZATION 


By Sik RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 


If we wish to find out the meaning 
of an idea it is not a bad thing to study 
the history of the word that it describes. 
Words are like coins. After years of 
use they get worn and defaced, and the 
inscription on them becomes illegible. 
But when they are first minted, it is 
clean and clear. The word civility is 
Latin; so is the idea that it expresses; 
it is a metaphor; czvilitas, the character 
of people who are citizens, who live in 
cities, in organized states and societies, 
as opposed to primitive, barbarous peo- 
ples who do not. The civilized man is 
the man who lives in society, with its 
richer, fuller life and who has the gifts 
which enable him to live in this life, 
which demands certain qualities of 
mind and character, and gives oppor- 
tunities for development that the iso- 
lated life of the savage, living in a 
family or a wandering tribe cannot 
give. We, by the way, should not use 
this metaphor to describe civilization. 
Or, at any rate, should not make so em- 
phatic contrast between town and 
country, for in the last 150 years com- 
munications, radio, printing, have 
bridged the gulf which once separated 
them. In Britain and in the United 
States and in most parts of Europe 
there is today as much civilitas in the 
country as in the city. 

The Greeks who did more to make 
modern civilization possible than any 
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people before or since, and who them- 
selves had one of the greatest civiliza- 
tions in history, had the thing, though 
they had not the name. They des- 
cribed it by the word same. In their 
eyes a civilized man was tame, a tame 
creature as opposed to a wild or sav- 
age one. The Romans used a rather 
different term with the same idea be- 
hind it. When they wanted to express 
that idea, they used the word cultiva- 
tion; the metaphor is from soil which 
is not left wild or barren. 

There we have three metaphors, 
which are the guide to the nature of 
civilization. We are civilized in so far 
as we are tame rather than savage, cul- 
tivated soil rather than wild nature, the 
sort of people who can live in socie- 
ties rather than the sort that do not and 
cannot. 

What is the perfect civilization? 
What does the ideal garden grow? 
What tests should we apply if we wish 
to judge a civilization? I suggest that 
we should observe that it makes the 
savage animal, the wild nature, which 
it tries to tame and cultivate—Man. It 
is concerned especially with three sides 
of him: first with man as a being with 
an intellect, capable of knowing and 
understanding, able to create philoso- 
phy and science and all we compendi- 
ously call thought. . . . Secondly it is 
concerned with man as a being possess- 
ing imagination and the gift of cre- 
ating art. .. . Third it is interested in 
man as a being with the gift of creating 
states and communities—hence the 
metaphor which appears in the word 
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civilization—and civilization finds man 
living a savage life and teaches him 
how to make city-states, nations, em- 
pires, to knit continents together with 
organized transport and trade, to cre- 
ate these vast organizations, political, 
social, commercial, financial, which we 
take as matter of course, but whose 
complexity the savage could neither 
conceive nor achieve. 

If mastery of the material world 
were civilization, ours would be the 
most civilized age in history. How wiil 
it rank if, passing from its material as- 
pects, we consider the other elements 
which constitute a civilization: imagi- 
native quality revealed in literature and 
art, intellectual activities, c/vilitas or so- 
cial and political activities. 

Turning to the purely intellectual 
aspect of our civilization, we have at 
the moment a philosophy of little im- 
portance even for its own time, and in 
pure science as in literature, we have a 
remarkable diffusion of good work. But 
we also have and have had some cre- 
ative minds of the highest quality, such 
as Max Planck, Rutherford, and Ein- 
stein. In applied science no age can 
compare with ours, and in general one 
might say that the characteristic 
achievement of the modern world is 
the effective mobilization and organi- 
zation of intellectual effort in every 
field. But in artistic and literary qual- 
ity our civilization will, I believe, cer- 
tainly rank below that of fifth and 
fourth century Athens and of four- 
teenth and fifteenth century Italy. 

That brings me to an important prac- 
tical question. Can a democracy be 
civilized? I have deliberately put the 
question provocatively, but it is a real 
one; and all democracies need to con- 
sider it. Of course very few people 
can be creators in the field of art or of 
the intellect: our task, the task of the 


intelligent public, is to honor and ap- 
preciate what the few create; to know, 
or at least wish to know, what is really 
first-rate in literature, art, architecture, 
music, in science and in the world of 
thought, in all the activities that make 
civilization. But are the masses capa- 
ble of such discrimination ? 

Democracy is the highest form of 
political government, but on the cultu- 
ral side it is exposed to grave weak- 
nesses. Call the masses into power, 
and automatically you will find the na- 
tional culture molded to their interests 
and tastes. They will expect, and 
plenty of people will be ready to sup- 
ply, the kind of music and art and ra- 
dio and films and reading which is to 
their taste, and there is at least a risk 
that standards will quickly decline to 
the secondary and third-rate. 

How can we avoid this danger? 
Must we accept it as inevitable and re- 
sign ourselves to the majority being 

. uncivilized or half-civilized? Plato 
thought it inevitable and divided his 
citizens into three classes—a small 
class, creative minds who know the 
meaning of excellence in all forms 
and activities of life; a larger class, who 
follow their guidance and in so far 
share their knowledge; and a majority 
who have their function in the state as 
producers but who have no real idea 
what civilization in its full sense means. 

I am sure that one should not resign 
oneself to so defeatist a view. Mere 
political equality is essential but it is 
not enough. Burke had the right con- 
ception of the state, when he said that 
it should be a partnership in all science, 
in all art, in every virtue and every 
perfection. 

To come to a practical point, I 
should like to see radio, TV, and the 
films controlled, not by the state di- 
rectly, but by some public body. These 
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three are today, probably the most in- 
fluential instruments of public educa- 
tion, for they are at work on most of 
us throughout our lives; the artists and 
technicians who produce them are 
gifted people who know thei: job thor- 
oughly; they move us, as uni vrtunately 
education in school and college often 
does not; and their influence is the 
greater because for- the must part we 
do not realize it. I do not think that 
forces of this kind should be directed 
in the last resort by motives of private 
gain. 

I have suggested that in art and in 
literature other ages have reached 
higher levels than we. But there 1s 
one province of civilization in which 
we may be found, when our history is 
written, to have .chteved more than 
any other epoch, the province of c/vili- 
tas in the narrow sense of the world— 
in our social and political ideals. 

We have recognized the duty of 
giving equal epportunity to all—a 
notable instance is our nation-wide ed- 
ucation—.and we have attempted to 
maintain a minitnum standard of liv- 
ing by the social services. In these 
points we heve achieved far more than 
the Greeks or any otner people of the 
past. We have a richer idea of crvi/i- 
tas and in that province we have a 
higher civilization. 

Unmistakably, the next yreat advance 
for humanity is international co-opera- 
tion; not the casual flirtation or tran- 
sient liaisons between states which have 
hitherto been our nearest approach to 
it, but something corresponding to 
that power of living together, that 
fundamental harmony, which holds 
England or America or any healthy 
nation together in spite of internal 
tensions and of differences of interest 
and opinion. Mankind has never un- 


dertaken a more formidable task. It 
will not be accomplished by setting 
up international machinery, though 
this is indispensable. It is a prepara- 
tion of the spirit, a remolding of the 
inner man, that is required—not only 
in one or two nations, but in all. 


—Atlantic Monthly, 
March, 1953. 


PROFESSORS ON THE CULTURAL 
FRONT 


By CHARLES I. GLICKSBERC 


Professors, by and large, have not 
fought with conspicuous bravery and 
distinction on the cultural front. They 
have been inhibited either by pious 
institutional loyalties or by fear of en- 
dangering their positions if they spoke 
out boldly in criticizing the existing 
social order. Professional solidarity, a 
sense of academic decorum, the rooted 
conservatism that springs from a con- 
sciousness of belonging to the elite 
have effectually deterred even the most 
farseeing and iconoclastically minded 
college teachers from following too 
closely their inner monitions. For the 
most part they are not prepared to act 
in the manly role for the American 
scholar that Emerson voiced as far 
back as 1837. Though he suffer the 
world’s scorn, the function of the 
scholar, said Emerson, is to raise him- 
self above private considerations and 
live illustrious thoughts. Emerson, an 
individualist, was assuredly right in 
bidding the scholar cultivate self-trust, 
for only by retaining his integrity can 
the scholar be of maximum usefulness. 

The qualities that go into the mak- 
ing of creative truthseekers are but 
seldom found in the men who occupy 
the chairs in colleges and universities 
of the United States. The vast ma- 
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jority of men and women in the aca- 
demic profession are honorable, zeal- 
ous in the service of the cause they 
have adopted, hard-working, consci- 
entious, and—within technical lim- 
its—capable. But the trouble is that, 
lacking vision, or the Emersonian cour- 
age, they are the curators of the 
funded knowledge of the past rather 
than the originative forces that shape 
and direct life in the problematical 
present. Strong for orthodoxy, they 
stick to the official text and will not 
depart from it. Conformity, in short, 
is the law of their careers. 

True, here and there one runs across 
a powerful seminal, prodigiously pro- 
ductive mind, an indomitable person- 
ality—a Thorstein Veblen, a Willard 
Gibbs, a George H. Mead, an Albert 
Einstein, a Robert S. Lynd, a Malinow- 
ski, a Kinsey, but such men are rare, 
and it is rarer still that they are prop- 
erly appreciated while they are still 
alive. 

The university has as one of its im- 
portant duties the conservation of in- 
sights and the tested knowledge of the 
past. But if it is to live up to the 
highest ideals of a university, it must 
do more than preserve precious books 
and make them known and appreciated 
by succeeding generations. It is faced 
with the far more difficult task of in- 
terpreting these works in terms of the 
vital needs and disturbing problems 
of the present. Every age must inter- 
pret the significance of the past, and it 
cannot do this satisfactorily if it is 
blind to the pulsing currents of thought 
in the present, the new intellectual 
life in the making. For it is this ex- 
panding knowledge, this process of 
breaking down traditions, revising laws 
and values and beliefs, which makes 
the work of reinterpreting so crucially 
important. Hence a new frame of ref- 
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erence, a new cultural synthesis 
emerges. If the university needs the 
services of professors who are specially 
gifted in transmitting the viable culture 
of the past, it needs even more the 
contribution of those engaged in crea- 
tive activity, whether in arts or sciences. 

It is singularly fortunate that there 
are some among the academic who are 
endowed with the one talent which is 
death to hide: a desire not only to en- 
large the boundaries of knowledge, 
but also to improve the world. They 
are liberals who believe in the vitality 
of the democratic tradition, in the 
essential validity of the American 
dream. 

The university can no longer be con- 
sidered an island of serene Platonic 
contemplation in a sea of practical 
strenuousness. The university must 
be a community ruled by professors 
who, together with their students, are 
engaged in the pursuit of animate 
knowledge—knowledge which will 
lead to a firmer grasp on elusive and 
everchanging reality. Emerson’s ad- 
vice to the scholar, that he steep him- 
self in the life of his age, that he em- 
brace the common and explore the 
familiar, is still timely. 

—The Humanist, November- 
December, 1952, pp. 265-270. 


DECLINE AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION IN PHILOSOPTY 


By FREDERICK MAYER 


The philosophers of the 20th cen- 
tury, in the main, live in the shadows 
of the classical systems of philosophy. 
The disciple spirit is so strong in our 
time that much of our philosophy is 
characterized by second-rate thinking. 
We tend to lose sight of the vital prob- 
lems of philosophy, and, instead, dwell 
upon superficial and trivial issues. 
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What is most unfortunate today is 
the confusion regarding the function 
of philosophy. Some believe that its 
only task is to clarify the categories of 
science; others assert its function is that 
of logical analysis; another school 
urges phenomenological research. A 
vital philosophy, however, must have a 
definite relationship with life. It must 
aid in building a better and more ade- 
quate future. 


To some extent, we have been 
blinded by the advances of modern 
technology and the scientific spirit. 
Modern man relies upon science in 
the same way as medieval man looked 
upon theology. The scientific age has 
improved our communication, it has 
enhanced our control over nature, but 
it does not promise automatic solutions 
and spontaneous progress. We must 
understand, therefore, the limitations 
of science and not regard the present- 
day theories as absolute. 


It must be stressed, however, that 
philosophy should not regard science 
as an inferior method. No thinker of 
the 20th century can ignore the meth- 
odology which characterizes our nat- 
ural sciences. Much of metaphysics 
and epistemology is still in a pre- 
scientific stage. We have not suffici- 
ently comprehended the importance of 
the new theories of psychology and 
biology, the significance of Einsten’s 
theory of relativity, and of Heisen- 
berg’s principle of uncertainty. A 
change of emphasis is needed. 


Thinkers today tend to ignore the 
important problems of our time. In- 
stead of a treatment of such vital prob- 
lems of technology, various political 
ideologies, the future of the state, we 
find pronouncements upon traditional 
problems of philosophy. Yet it is not 
enough today to restate the views of 


the 18th century. Philosophy has to 
deal with more concrete problems, 
which have a direct bearing upon the 
future and the survival of civilization. 

What are the concrete steps which 
can be taken to revitalize philosophy ? 

1. Philosophy courses should be in- 
troduced into the high school curricu- 
lum. This demands a simplification 
and humanization of philosophy. Yet 
every high school student should be 
acquainted with the history of ideas, 
with the basic principles of logic and 
semantics, and with fundamental hu- 
man values. 

2. Courses in moral philosophy 
should be required in every university. 
This does not mean a return to a theo- 
logical concept of ethics; rather it 
seems a new emphasis upon the values 
and ideals which are basic in civili- 
zation. 

3. A complete reorganization of in- 
troductory courses should be under- 
taken. Many of them today repel the 
student. Introductory courses should 
be taught through the core curriculum 
by the most dynamic thinkers, not im- 
mature instructors. 

4. There should be a new empha- 
sis upon couses in social philopophy; 
especially political philosophy, philoo- 
phy of law, and philosophy of edu- 
cation. A concerted effort should be 
made to have professional philosophers 
teach the theory ot education. 

To make this program effective, phi- 
losophers should re-examine their 
teaching methods and should culti- 
vate an attitude of fallibilism. Phi- 
losophers in the past have often ad- 
hered to traditionalism and freqently 
rejected new ideas; today they must 
realize that much of the past is obso- 
lete and that, as guardians of civiliza- 
tion, it is their task to bridge the gap 
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between technology and ideas and be- 
tween science and morality. 
—Main Currents in Modern 
Thought, January, 1953, 
pp. 113-114. 


AT THE HEART OF THE 
STORY IS MAN 


By RoBert GORHAM Davis 

In recent criticism it has become 
commonplace to blame the low estate 
of literature in general and the novel 
in particular on society's failure to pro- 
vide young writers with a “stable or- 
der of values.’ These phrases appear 
in recent books on the novel by James 
W. Aldridge and Edward Wagen- 
knecht. 

The more enthusiastically critics use 
the term ‘‘values,”’ however, the less 
need they seem to feel of defining it, 
though the word has given philoso- 
phers great trouble for centuries. Critics 
attribute the decline of the novel in 
the last twenty years to the absence or 
instability of values. But they do not 
test this thesis by seeing how it works 
when applied to the novel in the past 
—before Hemingway, before Henry 
James, before Jane Austen. 

A democracy is organized to permit 
as free a play of personal choice as 
possible, to enable men with different 
values to pursue their own ends freely 
and stili make the greatest possible 
contribution to society. The novel 
helps in this by letting us see things 
from very different points of view, by 
increasing sympathy, tolerance and a 
sense of individual responsibility. His- 
torically, the novel originated along 
with democratic individualism, flour- 
ished with it in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and seemed doomed along with 
it in the twentieth century. 


However, there are no known laws 
of literary development, nothing in the 
flexible form of the novel itself, to 
make its prospects any darker now than 
they might have seemed in the year of 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy ot Hardy's 
Jude the Obscure. Tristam Shandy 
might have seemed the final dissolu- 
tion of the form. Jude the Obscure 
might have seemed to write a gloomy 
finis to that individualism which the 
earlier novel had celebrated. 

Now, in the course of the struggle 
against Communist totalitacianism, pol- 
itics, religion and philosophy are all 
hard at work rediscovering the individ- 
ual, his uniqueness, his capacity for 
moral responsibility, his ability to influ- 
ence both his own destiny and the des- 
tiny of his nation. This should create a 
very favorable atmosphere for novel 
writing. The novelist, in an individ- 
ual society, has an advantage over so- 
cial scientists who tend to treat indi- 
viduals as members of groups. The 
very nature of the novelists’s art re- 
quires him to test every generalization, 
every value, every form of action ac- 
cording to its meaning for the indi- 
vidual. 

The difficulty with individualism lies 
in the sense of human isolation, of 
alienation, it is likely to create. 
Through a use of “point of view,” a 
reflecting consciousness, which is not 
possible to the dramatist or biographer, 
the novelist helps overcome this sepa- 
ration. By seeing life through an- 
othe’s eyes, feeling what he feels, 
thinking what he thinks, we share the 
meaning and value that experience has 
for him. The characters of the novel, 
moreover, are not simply the real in- 
dividuals known in actual life, trans- 
ferred to the printed page, but still 
seen from the outside. Larger than 


ilfe, “more true than real,” as Hardy 
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d, they are seen through the mind of 
the author, with whom the reader is 

nscious of sharing and judging them 
Nor is the author outside them, either. 
“Bovary c'est moi,’ Flaubert declared. 

The reader shares the characters, the 
events, the particular vision of a novel, 
not only with the author but with all 

» readers, past and present. Novels 
and their characters exist both inside 
and outside history as objective refer- 
ences in our common attempt to under- 
stand and evaluate and control our ex- 
perience. 

There ts every reason to suppose that 
young novelists, sensing the spirit of 
the times, and with reawakened ex- 
citement over the possibilities of their 

*, will find new ways of showing us 
both what it means to be human under 
the aspect of eternity and to be Ameri- 
cans in the Nineteen Fifties, a knowl- 
edge which only the novel, perhaps, 
can properly give us. 

—New York Times Book Review, 
December 28, 1952. 


THE MEANING OF MASS 
PRODUCTION 
By Peter F. DRUCKER 


Above all, mass production is not a 
technological principle, but primarily 
a new social order, a new concept of 
Organizing joint human effort. And 
while not without precedent—the hu- 
man organization that built the great 
Gothic cathedral was essentially based 
on the same principle—mass produc- 
tion is a radical innovation. In mass 
production no one person actually pro- 
duces. It is the group, the whole that 
produces. But no one person is unes- 
sential, since the work of the whole 
cannot be done unless everyone works 
and contributes. Mass production cre- 


ates a true society in which everybody 
is a citizen because everybody is abso- 
lutely essential, and in which, at the 
same time, no one can be productive 
without all the others. 

This means in effect that mass pro- 
duction rests not so much on speciali- 
zation—the thing all technical writers 
talk so much about—but on the very 
Opposite, on integration. It rests on 
the ability of the people to see the 
whole before the work even begins; 
to visualize the whole as the relations 
of all its parts and then create the 
whole—all before a single hand is put 
to a machine or a single nail is pounded 
in by a single hammer. The integra- 
tion of mass production requires man’s 
most human qualities, his imagination 
and his ability to apply generaliza- 
tion to the specific and the concrete. 

But the industrial revolution is not 
only based on a new social principle. 
It is also based on a new social institu- 
tion—the modern business enterprise. 
Legally this new modern business en- 
terprise looks exactly the same as the 
business of fifty or a hundred years 
ago which it succeeded. Socially and 
philosophically it is something differ- 
ent. The modern business enterprise 
is an institution in the sense that it is 
a social unit of its own. It is the pro- 
ductive factor in the economy. Neither 
the machines nor the human beings 
by themselves would be productive. 
They are productive only in the organi- 
zation of the enterprise. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that there is no essential difference in 
the nature, requirements and structure 
of the business enterprise in the va- 
vious political systems. It is essentially 
the same in a free enterprise society, 
Communist or Fascist totaiitarianism or 
under social democracy. This fact has 
a most important consequence for our 
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time. It means simply that the basic 
problems of social order do not lie in 
the organization of the State. . . . The 
problems of social order lie within the 
modern business enterprise. 

For our society, the institution of 
modern business enterprise has impor- 
tant consequences. In it we have the 
first new antonomous institution that 
has emerged in Western society since 
the collapse of the medieval order. This 
enterprise is not a creature of the State 
—even though the laws which govern 
it and set its limitations are of course 
laws of the State. It has a nature and 
logic of its own. It is the locai self 
government of modern society, the log 
ical successor to manor, village and 
town. Thus for the first time in four o: 
five hundred years we will in the fu- 
ture again have a society in which local 
self-government is absolutely neces- 
sary and in which only tyranny can 
establish a centralized state. We have 
to learn again to be pluralists in our 
political thinking. 

During the last twenty-five years in 
the United States—through a tremen- 
dous tremendous 


war 


depression and a 
the differential between the upper 
income group and the lowest income 
group has been cut by some seventy 
percent and almost entirely by the 
raising of the standard of living of the 


lowest income group. The United 


States today is the country in which 
equality of income and equality of 


opportunity are the most nearly real- 
ized, while the Soviet Union—with its 
basic assumption of the conflict be- 
tween economic interests and the in- 
terests of society—has probably the 
greatest inequality of income of any 
major country today. 

What this means is that we again 
have a moral society. For no society 
can be a moral society in which the 
self-interest of the individual does not 
also promote the best interest of so 
ciety, in which the fullest develop 
ment of the personality of the indi 
vidual does not promote the greatest 
perfection of society, in which compe 
tition and co-operation are not equally 
needed and equally socially productive. 

This is not saying that an industrial 
society automatically and by itself re- 
alizes any of these goals. Far from 
it; it requires a very great effort from 
all who live in it, as every good so- 
ciety does. But we have today, in the 
challenge and the opportunities of 
industrial society, the possibility of 
creating harmony, establishing again a 
moral community. In this possibilty 
lies the real meaning of industry, and 
also the best of survival of 
Western society as a free, strong and 
prosperous society, and for the survival 
of Western Man as a free man, a citi- 
zen and a person. 


chance 


—The Commonweal, 
March 6, 1953, pp. 
547-550. 
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Gillin, John Lewis, Ditmer, Clarence 
G., Colbert, Roy J., and Kastler, 
Norman. Social Problems (Fourth 
Edition). New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. pp. vii, 
496. 


Teachers of college courses in social 
problems should find Social Problems 
(Fourth Edition) by John Lewis Gillin 
et al a highly satisfactory work in most 
of the essentials looked for in a so- 
cial problems textbook. The major 
problems of modern society are pre- 
sented in the same seemingly ‘‘logical”’ 
order that has characterized the earlier 
editions. One problem appears to 
evolve or emerge from the others in 
such a way that the student should ex- 
perience little difficulty understanding 
the basic interrelationships between 
one social “ill” and another. 

The writers have made no_ basic 
changes in the approach or frame of 
reference. They consistently treat so- 
cial problems in the general concep- 
tual frame of social change. As in 
the other editions, the reader is of- 
fered no preachments and is wisely 
cautioned to take a dim view of any 
and all panaceas for problems of social 
adjustment. Research and experiment 
are emphasized as the initial steps in 
scientific procedure to arrive at solu- 
tions of social problems. An outstand- 
ing feature of this work is the facility 
with which the authors combine princi- 
ples with problems, so as to make the 
text easy to understand by students who 
have had no course in sociology. 
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The major additions or changes in 
the Fourth Edition are new chapters 
on social problems of rural and ur- 
ban life; additional and more up-to- 
date statistics; and an appendix bear- 
ing the heading, ‘Measuring Facts 
and Making them Clear.” This latter 
feature is something of an orientation 
lesson in the use and interpretation of 
statistical tables, graphs, charts, maps 
and pictographs. In addition there is 
a brief section on averages, percent- 
ages and index numbers. 

Selected references and a wealth of 
questions and exercises for discussions 
and reports at the end of each chap- 
ter round out what should be a well- 
received addition to textbooks in the 
social problems area. 

—Leonard H. Robinson 
North Carolina Agricultural 
and Technical College 


Biddle, William W. Cultivation of 
Community Leaders. New York, 
N. Y. Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
203 pp. Appendix and Index. $3.00. 


Since 1947 Earlham College has pi- 
oneered a program of Community Dy- 
namics under the direction of William 
W. Biddle. Cultivation of Community 
Leaders is an account of that program 
written by the man who gave it life. 
It is the story of the development of 
effective and democratic leadership ap- 
plicable to any college community in 
America where there is a genuine in- 
terest in a “campus without bound- 
aries.” 
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The book is written in a simple and 
of the mastery of the conceptual frame- 
clear style, but with ample evidence 
work incident to the field of commun- 
ity organization. Although not too 
overtly expressed, the book shows the 
clear mark of the Quaker point of 
view. The author gives evidence of 
the close relationship of the concern 
for the individual and the Quaker be- 
lief in the scientific method as op- 
posed to formalism and traditional- 
ism. A fine balance between the sci- 
entific approach, ‘‘wisdom,” and hu- 
mor characterizes Biddle’s writing. 

Much of the book deals with spe- 
cific problems of training in com- 
munity leadership. Of particular sig- 
nificance are chapters on handling the 
“problem of conflict’’ and the ‘‘democ- 
ratization of social research” An ap- 
pendix listing helps for responsible 
citizens, community educators, and ed- 
ucators of community educators should 
prove helpful. 

The short section on improving 
race relations proved to be mildly dis- 
appointing. The counsel of “mov- 
ing in co-operation with well-estab- 
lished residents in such a controversial 
field’’ might have been tempered by a 
more detailed account of how to 
change these stubborn mores, and of 
the responsibilities which students 
have for changing the world. 

All in all Biddle has done a job 
for the area of developing community 
leadership through colleges which com- 
pares to Dick Poston’s thrilling ac- 
count of the Montana Study in the 
companion volume, Small Town Re- 
naissance. 

—Robert W. O’Brien. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Group Farming Research Institute. Co- 
operative Group Living. An Inter- 


national Symposium on Group 
Farming and the Sociology of Co- 
operation: Eds. Henrik F. Infield 
and Joseph B. Maier (New York: 
Henry Koosis and Company, 1950), 
pp. vi.-|- 261, footnotes; no index. 
$3.50. 


Part I of this book, ‘Cooperative 
Farming,’ embraces eighteen sections 
or chapters subdivided into three parts: 
“The Modern Cooperative Commu- 
nity,’ ‘Towards Cooperative Commu- 
nity,” and “Links with the Past.” The 
first of these three subdivisions re- 
ports in varying detail upon “‘inten- 
tional communities’ in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico (The Collec- 
tive Ejido), Russia (the Kolkhoz) and 
Israel (the Kvutza). The second subdi- 
vision involves very general treatment 
of co-operative efforts in England, No- 
va Scotia, China, French North Afri- 
ca and Germany. The third subdivis- 
ion is a traveler's report by Infield on 
a trip to several co-operative-minded 
communities; but most particularly re- 
lates personal impressions of the 
Amana in Iowa and the Hutterites in 
South Dakota. 

In Part II, Infield 
means of sociometric analysis and in- 
terviews, two co-operative communi- 
ties. James Brown supports the case 
for the co-operative community as a 
preferred locus of research. Ernest 
Dichter contends that co-operation is 
essentially a social-psychological phe- 
nomenon; and that applied work in 
market research provides the back- 
ground and clues for selling co-opera- 
tion. Finally, Charles Wood con- 
cludes the book with what might reas- 
onably be called (since he protests 
he is not preaching a sermon) an in- 
spirational lecture. 

Now any editor is likely to run into 


compares, by 
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trouble when he attempts to join twen- 
ty authors writing twenty-two chap- 
ters and focusing on disparate aspects 
of a very broad problem. To put it 
mildly, this book is a very uneven pot 
pourri of differing —even antitheti- 
cal—points of view, calculated to 
leave the reader with intellectual in- 
digestion. For example, Loewe and 
Samuel discuss in unadorned, factual 
detail the minutiae of ‘The Financial 
Structure of Communal Settlements”’ 
(in Israel). Contrast this with Wood's 
impassioned piece based upon New 
Testament text—or with the impres- 
sions of the traveler, Infield, written 
on his trek to the Hutterites in South 
Dakota. Or take the contrast between 
N. Barou’s eulogies of the Soviet 
Kolkhoz and Otto Lindemann’s com- 
ments on the Party and co-operation. 
Barou says, in the same breath, that it 
is “. . . true that the Communist 
Party has the last word in formulating 
the economic policy of the country, 
and to this policy the special tasks of 
the co-operative sector are subordi- 
nated, but the existence and opera- 
tion of 300,000 co-operative units cre- 
ate a firm foundation of ‘unctional de- 
mocracy in rural Soviet Irfe.” (italics 
mine). On the other hand, Linde- 
mann in his short piece writes: “By a 
recent order the Russians have called 
the co-operatives in the East to life 
again. As if mutuality was a matter 
of decree, and self-aid of government 
ukase. We do not even stop to won- 
der about the absurdity of such contra- 
diction, so much have we lost all sense 
of what community really means.” 
The table of contents does not pro- 
vide a taxonomic framework against 
which to appraise this disparate col- 
lection of articles. Nor is there a con- 
ceptual framework which would help 
the reader in ordering these various 


contributions. Were some atempts 
made to specify clearly what was meant 
by co-operation as a valued form of 
human relationship and how it differs 
as a process and in its consequences 
from symbiotic relationships, from ri- 
valry, competition and conflict—then 
we might have some background 
against which to judge instances of 
co-operative’ endeavor reported in this 
book. All we have, however, are such 
efforts as that of Ernest Dichter to dis- 
tinguish between ‘‘true’’ competition, 
which is legitimate and ‘false’ compe- 
tition which is bad; or the almost anti- 
thetical dichotomy drawn by Infield as 
he contemplates a treatise on co-opera- 
tive as compared with competitive so- 
ciety. It is unfortunate that these arti- 
cles cannot be seen by the reader in a 
context which might have been pro- 
vided by such a substantial essay as 
that of Joseph W. Eaton on “A Con- 
ceptual Theory of Co-operation.” 
(American Journal of Sociology, Sep- 
tember, 1948). 

If, as a whole, this book does not 
bear critical scrutiny, it is also true that 
several individual pieces are worth the 
reader's time. With the exception of 
Infield’s chapter on “Matador and 
Macedonia: (A Veterans and Consci- 
entious Objectors’ Cooperative Coin- 
munity), the second part is emphati- 
cally inferior to the rest. Of particular 
intere it to this reviewer and, consider- 
ing space limitations, particularly well 
done were the pieces by Eaton on 
“FSA Cooperative Faims’ and with 
Diclinson, the report on the ‘Saline 
Valley Farms” endeavor; Clarence 
Senior's short sketch of the ‘Collective 


Ejido”; Anna Hartog on communal 
settlements in Israel; and Lindemann 
and Maier on rural reconstruction and 
resettlers’ co-operation in Germany. 

Everett K. Wilson 
Antioch College 





Brown, Francis J., Reeves, Floyd W., 
and Anliot, Richard B., Editors, Dvs- 
crimination in Higher Education. 
American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, Vol. XV, August, 
1951. (Second Printing, January, 
1952.) 80 pp. 


This is the fiftieth report of com- 
mittees and conferences in the first se- 
ries of American Council Studies. 
More specifically, it is, “A Report of 
the Midwest Education Conference in 
Chicago, Illinois, November 3-4, 1950. 
sponsored by the Midwest Committee 
on Discrimination in Higher Educa- 
tion and the Commitiee on Discrimina- 
tion in Higher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education.” 

Following the Foreword by the 
President of the American Council, 
Dr. Arthur S. Adams, the Preface, .and 
telegrams from the governors of the 
four states making up the conference-— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wis- 
consin—the report is submitted in 
three parts: Part I, Addresses; Part 
II, Panel Talks; Part III, Recommen- 
dations of the Conference and Re- 
ports of State Groups; and Appen- 
dixes. The appendixes contain such in- 
formation as the program of the meet- 
ing, members of steering and spon- 
soring committees, and the list of del- 
egates. 

There are five addresses in Part I. 
A. C. Ivy, University of Illinois, 
Floyd W. Reeves, American Council, 
Robert M. Hutchins, University of 
Chicago, Algo D. Henderson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Maurice F. Seay, 
University of Chicago were the 
speakers. The theme running through 
all the addresses of the two-day con- 
ference is summarized in a quotation 
included in Dr, Ivy's address on the 
purpose and scope of the conference: 
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“All institutions of higher learning 
should re-examine their philosophies 
in the light of the dignity of every 
human being and his right of equality 
of educational opportunity, and make 
sure that the procedures instituted in 
their admission programs are demon- 
strated in such a way that the specific 
human worth and dignity of no indi- 
vidual are violated because of his mem- 
bership in any cultural, racial, or socio- 
economic group. It is never justifiable 
in our democratic society to discrimi- 
nate against an individual for any 
reason which minimizes his stature as 
a member of the human family.’’ 

A notable feature of the addresses 
of Hutchins, Henderson and Seay is 
that they are, in a sense, case studies 
of how discrimination on the level of 
higher education has been or can be 
met. Hutchins relates some experiences 
in gaining admittance for Negro 
women into University of Chicago dor- 
mitories; Seay, who was dean and reg- 
istrar of the University of Kentucky 
when Negro students were first ad- 
mitted there, describes the fears and 
misgivings which attended that “‘ex- 
periment.’” Henderson tells of how 
the state of New York is proceeding 
in laying her foundation for a state- 
wide system of higher education free 
of discrimination. Each points to the 
fact that i can be done. 

The topics of the Panel Talks are: 
Resources Available for Working on 
Discriminations; Application Blanks 
(these are the chief devices through 
which discriminations are accom- 


plished); Admission Policies and Pro- 
cedures in Midwestern Colleges; Facil- 
ities and Economic Barriers in Educa- 
tion; Fact Finding, Legislation, and 
Conference Follow-up; and How to 
Bring about Institutional Change. 
The final part of the report presents 
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the Conference Pecommendations and 
the reports by the representatives of 
the four siates forming the Midwest 
group. Both the 
and the state reports are in accord with 
this statement in the Foreword: ‘This 
report clearly reflects the earnest de- 
sire of colleges and universities to pro- 
vide equality of educational oppor- 
tunity not only in admissions but also 


recommendations 


in every aspect of college life.” 

The report deserves the attention of 
every serious student of higher educa 
tion and of every person who is inter 
ested in the improvement and refine 
ment of democratic processes 

Ennis C. Warrtck. 


Central State College. 


Goodman, Mary Ellen. Race Awarenes: 
im Young C hildren. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley 
Press, 1952. viii, 280 pp. $3.75. 


Equipped with 
functional anthropologist, fortified 
with the wisdom of a socially mature 
mother, and concerned with the per 
sonal and social content in which 
early race awareness and race attitudes 
develop, Mary Ellen Goodman inven 
toried the thoughts and feelings of 
103 nursery school children—fifty- 
seven Negro and 46 white—in a north- 
eastern seaboard city fictitiously named 
for the study, New Dublin. 

Dr. Goodman's research was carried 
out under two grants: one from the 
American Association of University 
Women; the other from the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation (formerly The Vik- 
ing Fund). 

The findings represent five years of 
sustained rapport with children, their 
parents and their teachers. Dr. Good- 
man, with the aid of two trained ob- 


servers, “played games’’ with nursery 


techniques of the 


school children; took a hand at some 
of the endless rounds of chores in a 
busy nursery; chatted with children 
and with their parents; and above all 
listened to four-year olds in their day- 
to-day learnings of the culture of 
“midcentury America in the somewhat 
distinctive forms it takes in New Dub- 
lin.”’ As children looked at pictures 
especially designed to show Negro and 
white children and their parents; as 
the children manipulated brown and 
white dolls; modeled brown and white 
clay; placed together puzzles; they 
were asked such questions as: ‘Do 
these children like to play together? 
Which would you rather play with? 
Which clay shall we use to make the 
little girl? Which one is prettier? 
Does he look like you, your mother, 
your father, your brother, your sister, 
etc.?’" These and other questions ap- 
propriate to the experimental materials 
were designed to elicit spontaneous re- 
sponses which were later used as bases 
for directed questions of a how and 
why nature. Selected responses high- 
light the feeling tone characteristic of 
some of the interviews: ‘I don’t like 
the Debbie spontan- 
eously grouped brown dolls, sepa- 
rated them from the white and con- 
“Brown—and brown—and 
I put these together. 
I put the 


brown ones.” 


tinued, 
black hair. 
They're not the sweetest. 
sweetest with the sweetest. A white 
with a white and a brown’ with a 
brown.” ‘And now I’m brown,” said 
Sam as he looked at the dolls, pointed 
to the white one, and assured the ob- 
server that he was once white. His 
mother says, ‘‘He was just about a year 
old when he began to darken up.” 
Joan, “‘sharp-eyed and logical,” says, 
“No black ones. I hate ’em. I wouldn't 


like to be black ones like them. I'd 
like to be white. 
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The author concludes: Contrary to 
a standardized idea that little children 
pay no attention to race, little children 
pay a disconcerting amount of atten- 
tion to race; the amount and kind of 
attention paid by different children 
vary as a function of certain interre- 
lated factors; intellectual awareness of 
physical signs of race is only a part of 
the story; ‘four-year olds, particularly 
white ones, show unmistakable signs 
of bigotry; the Negro child, not yet 
five, ‘likes what he sees across the 
color line, but finds it hard to like 
what he sees on his own side.” Bigo- 
try and self-rejection in four year olds! 
Is this snvate race awarenes or condi- 
tioned race awareness? The author 
says: “Children grow such awareness 
out of the materials of the their per- 
sonal experiences—social and cultu- 
ral.”’ 

How applicable are these findings 
to American nursery school children 
in general? It would seem that one 
must ask: How representative is the 
sample of 103 children? How do pa- 
rental occupations represented in the 
sample compare with those of other 
populations in general? What is the 
average level of intelligence and the 
variability for each of the three nurs- 
ery school groups? How homogen- 


eous are the quantitative data, noting 
especially that one school has no white 
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children in it? Is there not a selective 
factor operating in nursery schools in 
general and in these schools in par- 
ticular which are reported to have few 
Openings eagerly sought? What is the 
effect of parents wanting their chil- 
dren to attend interracial nursery 
schools? How were the eight children 
selected for detailed analyses? 


Undoubtedly the author has achieved 
her announced purpose: “‘An inten- 
sive study of individual cases.” Fur- 
ther, her data are comparable to those 
reported by Kenneth and Mamie Clark 
in their study of Negro children of 
nursery school age in the North and 
in the South. The Goodman findings 
and conclusions are also similar to 
those presented by Trager and Radke- 
Yarrow for Philadelphia children. 

Parents want to read Race 
Awareness in Young Children. A 
mother speaks. A mother skilled in 
interpreting cultural learnings writes: 
“Anyone who manages to get along 
at all peaceably with young children 
and give them a sense of security has 
to set up some limits for their beha- 
vior and make those limits effective.” 
You will want to read what this an- 
thropologist mother says about preju- 
dice patterns in human relations. 


will 


-—Leonora Carrington Lane. 
Central State College. 
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Is AMERICA INTERESTED IN PEACE- 
FUL REVOLUTION? This might be in- 
ferred from the U. S State Depart- 
ment’s distribution of four thousand 
copies of Haridas T. Muzumdar'’s latest 
publication, Mahatma Gandhi: Peace- 
ful Revolutionary. Published last Octo- 
ber as one of Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
“Twentieth Century Library Series,” 
these books are to be _ distributed 
throughout the Orient. Does this in- 
dicate recognition that revolution is in- 
escapable, even overdue, in much of 
the world today; and that peaceful rev- 
olution may be regarded as the demo- 
cratic alternative to violent revolution ? 
If so, the State Department's action is 
timely and significant. 

The man who might be regarded as 
America’s premier  internationalist 
statesman, Justice William O. Doug- 
las, has been calling for such a realis- 
tic and dynamic world policy for this 
nation based upon carrying, along with 
the Point Four program, Point Five— 
the democratic revolution—for those 
everywhere for whom it has been Icng 
overdue. Point Four without this, he 
has maintained, will prove not merely 
futile but harmful to America’s inter- 
ests as well as to the countries con- 
cerned. In his address delivered at the 
National Conference on International 
Economics and Social Development 
early last year, he said: 


What begat Communism in Russia? Feu- 
dalism. What is the great political strength 
of Russia in any part of the world? Feud- 
people to work and meet ordinary require- 
ments of life, none of these desparate creeds 
alism. As long as there is opportunity for 
will have any appeal to our people; nor 
will they appeal to other people. 

The proudest thing in our history is the 
American Revolution. The ideas that it es- 
poused are ideas that spinned throughout 
the world. Point Five is the American Rev- 
olution. Let's make it a good revolution. 

. Take all the American money that 
you can collect and all the guns and all 
the atomic bombs and keep your program 
sterile of these ideas of freedom and justice 
and opportunity—and the red tide of com- 
munism will roll on and on and on. And 
that’s what it’s doing today.’ 

The soundness of this course now 
indicated was forecast over twenty 
years ago by Professor George S. 
Counts of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Upon returning from a 
sabbatical year spent in Europe in prep- 
aration for a course in Comparative 
Education called “Education and Na- 
tionalism,’’ Dr. Counts said that where- 
ever he went in Russia he pointedly 
questioned the thinkers of the revo- 
lution about the implication of their 
“historical dialectic.” They indicated, 
without exception, that what they saw 
in the Western world of increasing 
centralization of control within a high- 
ly industrialized social order recogniz- 
abl as along the line of their desire, 


‘William O. Dougias, “The Power of Righteousness,” The New Republic (April 
28, 1952). Reprints available for 10 cents, 100 for $6.50 from The New Republic, 1416 


F Street, N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 
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making it increasingly simple for the 
workers to take over at the top. Asked 
if they recognized any threat to their 
revolution, their reply always was that 
they didt see one threat only to their 
movement and that was the revolution 
in India with nonviolence led by Gan- 


dhi. 


SOCIALISM’S NEW ROLE IN INDIA has 
resulted from two simultaneous fusions 
prompted by a desire for solidarity and 
desire to catch step again with the non- 
violent revolution of Gandhi. The 
uniting parties, Kisan Mazdur Praja 
Party (Peoples Peasant and Workers 
Party) which stood by the Gandhian 
program from the first under J.B.Krip 
alani’s leadership; and the larger ‘‘In- 
dian Socialist Party” which, under 
Jayaprakash Narayan, seemed at first to 
follow the lead of Western socialism, 
had pursued independent courses up- 
on the achievement of independence. 
But the similarities were all the time 
greater than all the differences. The 
Socialist Party was stressing “clean 
means’ from the first. As time went 
on, Jayaprakash Nayaran was able to 
lead to authority in the party those who 
defined revolution “in terms of sweep- 
ing changes induced by the enlighten- 
ment of people’s minds . . . when the 
hand-picked men of the party touched 
the masses with their utter sincerity.” 
This Gandhian expression of a social- 
ism of nonviolent revolution makes 
easy of understanding the ultimate in- 
evitability of the merger, which now 
makes the new “Praja Socialist Party’ 
the largest socialist party in the world, 
with seventeen million members, four 
million more than the British Labor 
Party, and the first formidable opposi- 
tion in India’s democratic political 
struggle. 
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The second fusion is more signifi- 
cant. Savodaya is the name which suc- 
ceeded swaraj (home rule) in the Gan- 
dhian movement in India. Its course 
has been charted along nonpolitical 
lines, beginning with some five hun- 
dred of the most devoted followers of 
Gandhi, believed now by some to num- 
ber into thousands. Its emphasis is 
upon the age-old ‘village republic,” 
the idea which Gandhi had made cen- 
tral in his Indian “shape of things to 
come.” The three main aspects of 
sarvodaya are emphasized as: its moral 
insistence on human values as basic; 
nonviolence in struggle, at home or 
elsewhere, whenever and wherever the 
democratic peaceful-persuasion means 
for struggle are unavailable to peoples; 
and the insistence on deceatralization, 
both economic and political, as the way 
of India’s social reorganization. This 
program of sarvodaya has been devel- 
oped as a detailed all-life approach to 
community development in the 550,000 
Indian villages, and the “constructive 
workers’ have carried it to every cor- 
ner of India. The new socialism now 
adopts this program as its way to its 
revolution. This includes Bhoodan- 
Yagna, the voluntary land reform, of 
Vinoba Bhave under which a million 
acres have already been redistributed. 
Both of these fusions derive from the 
pull baci to the common source—Gan- 
dhi an¢ his revolution with nonvio- 
lence. Ihe leaders of all three move- 
ments were among the close disciples 
of Gandhi in his lifetime. 

The new socialism may prove to be 
the most significant political develop- 
ment in democracy since its beginning. 
It may prove to have the answer to the 
double threat which democracy faces— 
violent revolution from one side and 
violent counterrevolution from the 


other. The survival and fulfillment of 
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democratic institutions may be sug- 
gested in terms of its independent hu- 
man initiative refined and _ gentle 
enough to be responsible and co-opera- 
tive at the same time. It is significant 
that this interesting experimentation 
in democracy goes on in the only coun- 
try where it would be remotely possi- 
ble, in such an age. If, as many polit- 
ical scientists hold, democracy is ex- 
perimentalism in politics 2s contrasted 
with any kind of absolutism whatso- 
ever, it becomes of primary importance 
that at least one portion of the world 
can be in the nature of a laboratory 
where its further refinement can be at- 
tempted; where the new priests of 
“thus saith the State” do not multiply 
and crusade to save something called 
“democracy” from the menace of pop- 
ular sovereignty. 





“MAHATMA GANDHI—TWENTIETH 
CENTURY PROPHET,” probably one of 
the greatest documentary films in ex- 
istence, is soon to be made available 
through churches, schools, clubs and art 
theatres around the world. The pro- 
posed plan, it is hoped, will also in- 
clude an arrangement whereby selected 
institutions may acquire their own cop- 
ies for showing in their areas. 

The film has been produced, and is 
to be distributed, by the American 
Academy of Asian Studies, a nonprofit 
graduate school located at 2030 Broad- 
way, San Francisco, California. Dis- 
tribution is still to be arranged, and 
those desiring information when it be- 
comes available should write Director 
Frederic Spiegelberg at the above ad- 
dress. 

The 10,000 feet of film, from which 
the feature-length production was edi- 
ted, was gathered over a fifteen-year 
period from the works of 108 camera 
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men beginning as early as 1912 in 
South Africa. A. K. Chettiar, editor 
and camera man of India, who rever- 
ently made it a life mission, visited four 
continents and travelled more than 
100,000 miles to make the collection. 
The author stayed with the editing for 
which all the best techniques of Holly- 
wood were available. Quentin Rey- 
nolds, veteran newspaper man, and au- 
thor and editor, is the narrator and Ed- 
ward Paul is the supervisor of the mu- 
sical score written especially for the 
documentary. 

The film’s premier showing was by 
the Indian Embassy in Washington to 
a select group of invited guests, which 
included President Eisenhower and the 
heads of the departments of the gov- 
ernment. The showing was reported in 
the press and on the radio as profound- 
ly moving. It is a pageant of the 
struggle of humanity to achieve popular 
responsibility, pregnant with meaning 
for the destiny of man and the triumph 
of the human spirit. It is the twen- 
tieth century saga of democracy. 


“SHALL WE HANG AN IRON CUR- 
TAIN?” asks President William F. 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in the December 1952 Phi 
Delta Kappa, reprinted in the Educa- 
tional Digest for February 1953. He 
referred to attacks now being made on 
international education in many parts 
of the country, the gist of which might 
be summarized by a quotation which 
he uses from a speech in Congress: 
“A band of international schemers is 
weaving a legal web tending to make 
the American republic a vassal of the 
United Nations.” President Russell 
points to the dangerous and fallacious 
assumption in the reasoning of these 
campaigners against internationalism— 
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the assumption that international edu- 
cation or world organization has ever 
aimed at more than discovering how a 
nation may be stronger than it can be 
alone and how it may better protect 
itself than by surrounding itself with 
its own walls. 


In a similar vein, A. A. Berle Jr., 
writing in T4e Reporter for December 
23, 1952, shows that America’s en- 
lightened self-interest may be best ful- 
filled through the consolidated strength 
of the United Nations. He too, men- 
tions the Nation-wide ‘campaign first to 
push the Nations out of the United 
States and then topull the United 
States out of the United Nations.” 
He lists the names of some of 
the organizations and their leaders 
cafrying the campaign, among which 
figures the ‘‘Nation-wide Committee 
for the Abolition of the United Na- 
tions” led by Gerald R. Smith. This 
list will be enough to condemn the 
movement in the minds of many in- 
telligent Americans. But both of these 
writers indicate the great gains the 
movement is making, some of it in 
high places of responsibility in the na- 
tion, and the pressures that are being 
brought in many parts of the country 
to eliminate all international teaching 
from American schools, some of it un- 
fortunately not without success. Ameri- 
cans cannot remind themselves too fre- 
quently that such organized “‘vigi- 
lance,” particularly directed against 
everything internationalist in tenor, 
was the visible and specific way that 
fascism gained its place and power in 
post-World War II Germany and Italy. 
The only answer is that American de- 
mocracy has always been based upon 
a concept of universal man in his dig- 
nity and in sovereign control and that, 
therefore, it is only through interna- 
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tionalism that is to be found its fulfll- 
ment as well as the highest American 
patriotism. In appraising the aptness 
of President Russell’s query, “Shall 
We Hang an Iron Curtain?’’ we might 
also recall that in history the first use 
of “iron curtain’’ was not by Churchill 
at Fulton, Missouri, but by its au- 
thor, the Nazi Goebbels, in his capi- 
talizing upon a communist scare in 
Germany for the express purpose of 
building the fascist German state. 

Mr. Berle points out that the com- 
muni:sts are making no attacks on these 
campaigns against internationalism. 
“All Stalin really needs is a group of 
Americans shortsighted enough to do 
his work for him. ... There is no 
left wing opposition to the so-called 
“Bricker Amendment’? whose effect 
would be to make American participa- 
tion in the United Nations inoper- 
able.” He adds, ‘The groups that are 
now fighting the United Nations ought 
to be told, with great bluntness, that 
their fight injures, weakens and en- 
dangers the United States.” 


WHITES IN SOUTH AFRICA JOIN 
STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY, beginning 
January 8, 1953, when six were ar- 
rested with thirty-one others who had 
joined with them in challenging the 
segregation laws of the white herren- 
volk which rules that country. The 
thirty-seven were led by Manilal Gan- 
dhi, son of the Mahatma, and Patrick 
Duncan, son of a former Governor- 
General, into a ‘‘Negro location”’ with- 
out permits. There, to a crowd that 
gathered, Mr. Duncan made a speech 
urging that their resistance be kept 
nonviolent. In spite of violence used 
again and again by the police in provo- 
cation and by street mobs in retalia- 
tion, the “Resist Unjust Laws’ cam- 
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paign itself has produced not a singte 
instance of violence. Manilal Gandhi, 
who was drawn back into the move- 
ment by this faithfulness to nonvio- 
lence as its sole method, said with 
regard to its importance: 

It should be realized that, had it not been 
for this emphasis on nonviolence they (the 
whites) would not have been inspired to 
join us and the world sympathy which 
we have won would also not be with us. 

.. The strength of our movement depends 
on its purity rather than on the numbers it 
attracts. If we want our struggle to suc- 
ceed, I am convinced that we must base it 
on highest moral principles. 


Patrick Duncan has resigned from the 
British colonial service in Basutoland 
in order to join in the resistance. The 
day following the arrest of the six, 
four more whites were arrested as par- 
ticipants in the resistance. Meanwhile, 
in England, Rev. Michael Scott, cham- 
pion of the African tribes in the 
United Nations, is speaking to great 
rallies to gain English support for the 
African resisters. And in America an 
organization has also been formed to 
support the resistance. Said Rev. Scott: 


It is in South Africa . . . that is to be 
found the focal point of the African situa- 
tion today. There is, throughout the whole 
of Africa a growing resistance to white 
domination, but in South Africa this re- 
sistance is taking a course which we can 
wholeheartedly support and endorse. Events 
are moving inevitably toward a climax. Is 
this climax to be a triumph of Mau-mauism 
or is it to be a vindication of the Christian 
way of life for Africa? 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN WORLD EVENTS 
could have expressed the theme of the 
January issue of The American Journal 
of Sociology, which is devoted to “So- 
cial Stratification.” In an editorial 
foreword, Nelson Foote of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago warns that “unless 
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the gap between the experience of 
events and the formulation of reliable 
interpretations of their antecedents 
and consequents is soon narrowed, the 
clientele of professional social scien- 
tists may grow impatient and shrink.” 
This warning can very well be applied 
by the social scientists to the study of 
the details of the present stiffening 
resistance to Western “trade conquest” 
in all other areas of the globe. The 
building of a more ‘“‘refined’’ but con- 
ceivably less responsible Western im- 
perialism can only postpone indefi- 
nitely or even make unavailable the 
building of a world order and the es- 
tablishment of world peace. The way 
of world order is the way of democ- 
racy, not the way of a new tyranny. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF ECONOMICS. 
“Human Relations in Businesss” is a 
course which began in February 1953 
at Russell Sage College in Albany, 
New York, and will continue for six- 
teen Wednesday evenings. Dr. Mo- 
nika Kehoe, associate in the Bureau of 
Adult Education of the New York 
State Department of Education is the 
instructor. A classroom laboratory sit- 
uation is being sought which can fur- 
nish a suitable setting and atmosphere 
for the study of counseling techniques, 
problems and guidance. It is “a be- 
ginning course in personnel problem 
counseling and referral of employees 
with job-centered or home-centered 
problems.” 

The Annual Fall Conference on 
Advanced Management (reported in 
the January 1953 Advanced Manage- 
ment) pays particular attention to this 
same area of study. Said Frederick G. 
Rudge, an industrialist, management 
must concern itself more “about what 
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it does with its people, in the sense of 
significant working relationships.”’ In 
a round table on “Human Factors in 
Industrial Design,” John L. Schwab, 
President of J.L.S. Associates, speaking 
on ‘Industrial Engineering Instru- 
ments,” pointed out that even in meas- 
urements—'‘the reference point of sci- 
ence’—the “measurement of human 
effort is the reference point from which 
reason, understanding and progress 
evolve to fulfill the human demands 
of our products and processes.” He 
called ‘“‘such measurement of human 
effort . . . the primary instrument of 
industrial engineering.” All such 
reaching for a sound grasp of the hu- 
man side of economics may well fore- 
shadow the world’s next step in the 
technological conquest of earth. 


WHEN A STUDENT'S A STUDENT 
FOR ALL THAT. Ending Discrimina- 
tion by eradication of discriminatory 
practices in colleges, universities and 
professional schools, was the aim of 
the Second Midwest Conference of Ed- 
ucators in Chicago on November 21 
and 22, 1952. Three hundred admin- 
istrative and admissions officials from 
one hundred institutions were present. 
The Conference approved as its major 
measures the following: 


1. That the accrediting agencies of 
the United States be asked to ex- 
amine whether procedures in ad- 
missions might properly be con- 
sidered a criterion for accredi- 
tation of institutions of higher 
learning. 

2. That a nation-wide survey of 
discrimination in graduate and 
professional schools be con- 


ducted by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

3. That federally-sponsored schol- 
arships, fellowships and grants 
in aid with nondiscriminatory 
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clauses be approved by Con- 
gress. 

4. That institutions seek the elimi- 
nation of discrimination in so- 
cial organizations on their cam- 
puses. 

This Conference was the outcome of 
efforts siarted in 1946 and culminating 
in the first natsonal conterence of edu- 
cators in Chicago in 1949. Sponsorship 
was by the American Council on Ed- 
ucation in co-operation with the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. In 
the interval between these conferences, 
1949-1952, four regional organiza- 
tions have formed and carried out con- 
ferences ot their own, including the 
Midwest area; two states have organ- 
ized for action and held conferences; 
and one national student conference on 
the same subject was held at Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana in March 
1951. Other states are proposing or- 
ganizing including Ohio which, in a 
state sectional meeting, urged upon the 
Ohio College Association ‘the desira- 
bility of establishing under the aegis of 
that association a committee in the 
state of Ohio to parallel those in other 
states to produce, if possible, through 
co-operation among the colleges, a 
higher degree of equalized opportunity 
to reduce discrimination in every way.” 

Scholarship Service for Interracial 
Colleges has been offered since 1947 to 
help Negro students gain admission 
and scholarships at nonsegregated col- 
leges, by the National Scholarship Serv- 
ice and Fund at 31 West 110th Street, 
New York 26, N.Y. In the six years, 
1,800 students have been helped to 
win scholarships totalling almost 
$300,000. 

During the past couple of years a 
new possibility has opened up—that of 
placing white students in schools his- 
torically Negro in enrollment. The 
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Service annouaccs the expanding of its 
program to include the placement of 
either white or colored students in in- 
terracial colleges. So far the scholar- 
ships are available to whites only in 
southern colleges and universities. This 
marks a very important new step in a 
very important reform. 

Recruiting white students will be 
found to be a more difficult problem, 
all the more important perhaps be- 
cause of the nature of the difficulties; 
perhaps even the key which will un- 
lock discrimination as a whole in edu- 
cation and every other area. For one 
thing white students are not under the 
find 


wherever they may become available. 


same pressure to Openings 
Even more important is the fact that 


they are unable to view openings 
open-mindedly because of the unfor- 
tunately prevailing stereotype that 
‘Negro schools must be inferior.”” The 
National Scholarship Service and Fund 
is to be commended for this signifi- 
cant new departure which makes a 
student just a student as the road to 
making a man just a man, and ulti- 
mately making ‘‘democracy’’ just de- 
mocracy. 


Witt SouTH CAROLINA RETURN 
TO THE DARK AGES? The line against 
human integration was sharply drawn 
when the constitutional amendment 
submitted to the voters of South 
Carolina, permitting the state legis- 
lature to provide tor a private school 
system, was approved November 4, 
1952 by a two-to-one vote. The plan 
calls for turning the public schools 
over to private agencies when the 
Supreme Court outlaws public school 
segregation. Are the people of South 
Carolina prepared thus to defend their 
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state against democracy? The fallacy 
of “democracy through majority rule” 
is vividly revealed in this abject be- 
trayal by a majority of the basic prin- 
ciple of democracy—the majority's 
responsibility to uphold constitutional 
law and processes even for people 
with whom the majority is in disa- 
greement or when favored, though an- 
achronistic, institutions are threatened 
by the realization of the American 
freedoms. 


WHAT IS THE COMMUNIST THREAT 
TO FREEDOM? The Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Association of 
University Women, in the January 
1953 issue of the Journal of the As- 
sociation, answers this question with 
a clear nineteen-point analysis of the 
distinctions between democracy and 
totalitarianism. The statement should 
be read by every American. Its con- 
clusion is “that the most powerful 
bulwark against communism and other 
forms of totalitarianism is a whole- 
hearted commitment to the things de- 
mocracy stands for.’” This requires that 
the American should do four things: 


1. Be informed about what com- 
munism ts. 

2. Learn to distinguish between pa- 
triotic nonconformity and sub- 
version. 

3. Develop and extend democracy 
everywhere as the only alterna- 
tive to communism. 

4. Associate devotion to and search 
for truth with “eternal vigilance 
against the enemies of this way 
of truth and freedom; and try to 
implement this association in 
constructive programs in which 
ali people may engage. 


HALF THE WORLD IS NOT CARED 
FOR, despite all the world-wide ad- 
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vance to date, declared Dr. Julia Hen- 
derson, Director of the Social Welfare 
Division of the United Nations. The 
“gap between the rich and the poor 
countries in the general levels of pro- 
duction and consumption is wider than 
before World War II.” Population 
increases, war and political disturb- 
ances have lowered the level of agri- 
cultural production in less-developed 
countries, she points out, to below the 
post war level. Thus the United Na- 
tions’ fight against poverty “is least 
impressive where poverty is the great- 
est.” 


CONFERENCE AND TRAVEL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development will hold its 
seventh annual three-weeks laboratory 
session at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, June 21-July 11, sponsored by 
the Division of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association and 
the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


A Child Study Conference — the 
1953 study conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, was held in April 5-10 at 
Denver, Colorado. The theme was 
“Strength and Resources for Guiding 
Children.’ The subject was developed 
through forty different study groups 
in addition to discussion forums,age- 
level interest groups and general ses- 
sions on problems in guiding chil- 
dren. Ten work groups offered ex- 
perience in art, craft work, science 
and music. 


The Second World Conference on 


gium, August 24 to September 1, 1953, 
under the auspices of the International 
Sociological Association, and will con- 
centrate in two main fields: “Social 
Stratification and Social Mobility’’ and 
“Mediation of Intergroup Conflict.” 
There will also be discussion of re- 
cent developments in Sociological Re- 
search. For participation, contact the 
I. S. A. Secretariat. 


Rural Sociological Society 1953 An- 
nual Meeting will be held at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, September 4-6. It is ex- 
pected that the Society will also meet 
jointly with the American Sociological 
Society on the University of California 
campus at Berkeley, August 30-Sep 
tember 1. 


The Summer Travel Program of the 
International Federation of Free Teach- 
ers Unions, which is being expanded 
for 1953, is tentatively outlined with 
costs in The American Teacher for 
February 1953. The outline follows 
the reports of the July 1952 Paris 
Workshop and Travel Program. Twen- 
ty-one Americans participated in the 
group of fifty-five who represented un- 
ions from Europe, the Near East, Tu- 
nisia, Japan and the United States. 


Study Adult Education in Denmark 
with The Experimental Group. Found- 
ed in 1949, The Experimental Group 
of 127 East 73rd Street, New York 
21, N. Y., every year conducts a group 
of graduate students on such a study 
lasting about ten months. Total ex- 
penses are about $1200 to $1400. This 
is a unique opportunity to study adult 
education where it is most highly de- 
veloped, under expert leadership. The 
Experimental Group furnishes an at- 
tractive folder of the plan. 
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THE SUPREME COURT FACES A 
DECISION ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SEGREGATION 


The fight against segregation in the 
elementary schools of our nation 
reached D-Day proportions on Decem- 
ber 8, 1952. The five cases which 
have now been placed before the Su- 
preme Court involve the constitution- 
ality of segregation in elementary 
schools, whenever such schools are pre- 
scribed by either federal statute, state 
statute, or state constitution. 

In the District of Columbia case, the 
plaintiffs charged that the federal stat- 
utes providing for segregation in and 
of themselves violated the due process 
clause of the Constitution. The case 
was dismissed by the District Court 
without a trial and thus it became a 
segregation issue in its most simple 
and clear-cut form. 

In the Topeka, Kansas, case, the 
judge of the court found that the ‘‘seg- 
regation of white and colored chil- 
dren in public schools has a detrimen- 
tal effect on the colored children’ even 
though the physical facilities of the 
schools are comparable. He refused 
to grant a decree abolishing segrega- 
tion, however, because the Supreme 
Court has not as yet overruled its Ples- 
sy decision which sets forth the doc- 
trine of “separate but equal” for the 
maintenance of public schools. 

The case in Clarendon County, South 
Carolina, also presents no question as 
to the inequality of the segregated fa- 
cilities. In this case the trial judge re- 


fused to rule against segregation on 
the ground that equalization of facili- 
ties would be completed by the open- 
ing of the current school year. In this 
case, the judge of the trial presented 
no findings regarding the injurious 
effect upon Negro children as did the 
judge in the Kansas case. The plain- 
tiffs are not challenging this finding in 
the Supreme Court. 

In both the Delaware and Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, cases the 
findings were that the school facilities 
for Negroes were unequal physically to 
those for the whites. The Virginia 
court ordered the equalization of physi- 
cal facilities but refused to grant a de- 
cree abolishing segregation. In Dela- 
ware, faced with the same evidence of 
inequality, the trial judge ruled that 
the Negro plaintiffs were entitled to 
immediate admission to the white 
schools because he realized that the 
right to relief was immediate upon the 
finding of a violation. 

The Southern States are challenging 
and trying to offset this five-pronged 
frontal attack on segregation in a va- 
riety of ways. In South Carolina ef- 
forts to equalize the facilities of Negro 
schools have been stepped up. A gen- 
eral sales tax to raise $75,000,000 for 
new school buildings has been levied 
and a bond issue of $75,000,000 to 
finance a state-wide system of school 
transportation has been authorized. 
Georgia recently has authorized a 
$120,000,000 twenty-year school build- 
ing program. Mississippi has enacted 
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a program which includes plans to give 
Negroes equal school facilities within 
ten years. 

Two Southern States have indicated 
that they will do away with their 
state-supported schools and set up 
some substitute system if white segre- 
gated schools are found unconstitu- 
tional The people of South Carolina 
recently approved a proposed amend- 
ment to their state constitution which 
deleted the provision that the state leg- 
islature must provide free education for 
school children. In Georgia a similar 
action was taken when a law was passe i 
with the backing of Governor Tal- 
madge which provides that no state 
funds shall go to any publicly supported 
for whites which admits a 
Negro, and further that if this denial! 
of funds is declared illegal by the 
Courts, then all state appropriations to 
the school system shall end. 


institution 


The experience and evidence gained 
from the results of recent Supreme 
Court decisions in the graduate field of 
education show that despite the pres- 
sure of similar threats, more than 1,000 
Negroes have been integrated peace 
fully into Southern graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. In those states where 
the state legislatures have forced reluc- 
tant communities to eliminate grade- 
school segregation, the action has pro- 
ceeded peacefully despite local resent- 
ment and protests. 


Whatever risks there may be in the 
abolition of segregation in the public 
schools seem to be outweighed clearly 
by the great gains which come to the 
United States as a nation from the re- 
pudiation of a doctrine which has re- 
tarded the development and shackled 
the minds of a significant segment of 
the American people and embarrassed 
the nation in its efforts to promote 
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better world understanding. The 1s- 
sue now rests with the Supreme Court 
where it is hoped that this significant 
Opportunity can lead to a decision 
which will bring forth the best which 
lies within the hearts of men. 


-.4 HUMAN RELATIONS 
INSTITUTE 


On Wednesday, February i8, 1953, 
the Dayton Urban League held its fitth 
annual institute. Fifty-three cospon- 
soring organizations joined with the 
Urban League in the city-wide effort to 
bring about better understanding and 
the improvement of human relations 


1 


between various groups in the city ot 
Dayton. The institute consisted of a 
morning general session, a luncheon 
session, afternoon workshop sessions, 
and a public meeting in the evening. 

During the morning session, An- 
drew C. Freeman, President of the 
Dayton Urban League, asked for a 
“community audit’’ on the credit and 
deficit sides of human relations in 
Dayton community life. It was pointed 
out that housing, employment, public 
facilities, recreation, and education are 
vital areas to the ‘nonwhite’ popula- 
tion. Advancement or regression in 
any one area was believed to be related 
to and to cause consequential influence 
on the other areas. 

At the luncheon meeting, Carl T. 
Rowan, staff writer for the Minneapo- 
lis Tribune, declared, ‘Color is the 
great challenge and if we fail to meet 
the challenge successfully, there will 
be no more free society—no democ- 
racy in the future.” 

Five areas of human relations were 
presented in the afternoon workshop 
sessions. With regard to housing, 
David T. Carroll, President of the 
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Dayton Association of Real Estate 
Brokers, presented figures showing 
that the total 1940 United States cen- 
sus count of 210,718 in Dayton went 
up to 243,872 in 1950, a percent 
change upward of 15.4. During the 
same period the nonwhite population 
of Dayton increased from 20,304 to 
34,273, a change upward of 68.8 per- 
cent. On the deficit side of the pic- 
ture, it was reported that segregation, 
unwillingness of certain finance com- 
panies to make loans to Negroes, and 
shortage of land were major factors 
contributing to poor housing. On 
the credit side of the housing picture, 
the availability of FHA and GI loans 
were pointed out along with the will- 
ingness of some finance institutions 
to lend to Negroes and the possibilty 
of having new areas opened by the City 
Planning Board. 

In the workshop session on employ- 
ment, Harry R. Hall, Executive Vice- 
President of the Dayton Chamber of 
Commerce, stated that a sampling of 
fifty companies indicated something of 
the general trend and development 
in employment. Twenty-one compan- 
ies hire Negroes. 

In recent years a complete change 
has taken place in many companies. 
Some of the changes have resulted in 
Negroes being in all classifications of 
jobs. Some companies keep no record 
as to the race or religion of its em- 
ployees. No applications have been 
received from Negroes in some in- 
stances. Others have hired a few 
experimentally, and still others have 
indicated a need for workers regardless 
of race or religion. No company re- 
ported any trouble of any kind as a re- 
sult of upgrading, and it was observed 
that racial restrictions are less likely 
when there is a labor shortage. 

A study of the role of public facili- 


tics in human relations revealed that 
hotel and restaurant managers feel 
that integration will come, but for the 
present they, on the whole, seem to be 
willing neither to encourage or dis- 
courage nonwhite trade. In one in- 
stance a Dayton restaurant discharged 
a waitress who refused to give serv- 
ice because of the color of the cus- 
tomers. Theatre attendance suffered 
a slight drop when nonwhites were 
first permitted to enter, but customer 
resistance lasted only for a short time. 
Bowling alleys in Dayton are not used 
by Negroes but there is now a case 
before the courts regarding this prac- 
tice. 

With regard to recreation it was 
pointed out that Linden Center and 
Irwin Center are city-operated recre- 
ation centers which are used freely by 
all groups. Camp Fire Girls, Girl 
Scouts, the Salvation Army Center, and 
the YWCA have integrated groups. 
The YMCA maintains many integrated 
functions but the Hi-Y has not yet 
become a nonsegregated organization. 

In the section of the workshop ses- 
sion devoted to education, it was deter- 
mined that the new school districting 
policy of 1953 prohibiting a student 
from attending the Dayton public 
schools outside his district will help 
the integration program. The practice 
of placing teachers in various school 
settings regardless of race will be ex- 
tended, since no unsatisfactory devel- 
opments grew out of initial experimen- 
tation. 

In the public meeting which con- 
cluded the Human Relations Institute, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt spoke on the 
subject of Human Rights to a gather- 
ing of 2500 people. She said, “We 
must have an interest in our own !o- 
cality if we are to have brotherhood 
in the United States.” She referred 
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to Supreme Court decisions which 
give Negroes equal opportunities in 
education and a greater chance today 
for equal job opportunities. Mrs. 
Roosevelt believes that the change in 
the attitudes of more and more peo- 
ple is vitally important to the entire 
problem. She stated, “Freedom does 
not come until the hearts of men are 


changed.” 


HUMAN RELATIONS PREVENI 
COMMUNITY DETERIORATION 


A citizen action program has been 
underway in the southside of Chicago 
tor more than four years now. The 
action program centers 2round the 
meeting of neighbors within their own 
blocks, so that communication once 
established, tends to become institu- 
tionalized. The neighborhoods in 
which these activities have occurred 
are predominantly residential areas 
consisting mainly of housing units de- 
veloped in the last ten years through 
illegal conversion. 

Block organization, as carried out 
by the Hyde Park-Kenwood Commu- 
nity Conference, takes advantage of 
inherent social psychological princi- 
ples and attempts to reduce anxiety 
through acquaintanceship. Next it at- 
tempts to utilize everyone in a co-op- 
erative problem-solving effort. Finally 
it attempts to make the citizens within 
the block aware of the need for 
recognizing the effect of outside areas 
on their particular block. 

One of these block meetings was 
planned at a time when rumors were 
sweeping the block that a house was 
about to be sold to exploiters who 
would pack a Negro family into each 
room. The rumors seemed to be 


based on nothing more than the fact 
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that the reputed seller was an uncom- 
municative, morose person. Neverthe- 
less, the feeling had mounted until 
four people were putting their homes 
up tor sale. Clearly, there was a job 
to be done. Al! occupants of a row of 
fifteen owner-occupied houses were in- 
vited to the meeting. The invitations 
were issued by four people who made 
personal visits. 
made whereby each of the fifteen fam- 
ilies would be called on by one of the 
four people who already knew them 


Arrangements were 


fairly well. This technique was used 
because of the importance of having 
friends deal with friends initially in 
all community work. 

Three tangible actions became ap- 
parent to the group as it faced its 
problem: it could form a pitchfork 
mob to try to drive the Negroes out; 
it could attempt to ignore them; or it 
could attempt to establish communica- 
tion with them with the idea of ex- 
plaining the block's determination to 
prevent physical deterioration and to 
make the block a pleasant place in 
which to live. The group adopted the 
third alternative. A committee com- 
posed of people who had no strong 
feelings either for or against minority 
groups was appointed for the purpose 
of calling on the Negroes. A strange 
combination of friendship group and 
investigating committee called with 
some embarrassment which subsided 
when the receiving group acted in a 
mature manner and helped establish 
communication. During this meeting 
and subsequent meetings, actions were 
reported, new people were introduced, 
and the people in the block began 
looking into their problems. 

Mass meetings, which are evolving, 
and which reinforce block work have 
fallen into a kind of pattern. Block 
people invite all of their neighbors 
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to come and in some cases, car pools 
are arranged to bring people. Through- 
out this whole movement meetings have 
generally opened in an atmosphere fa- 
vorable to the expression of different 
attitudes. This technique has pre- 
scribed the limits for emotional ex- 
pression and has tended to involve the 
audience to a high degree. Partcipa- 
tion by the audience in the identifica- 
tion of neighborhood problems and in 
outlining plans of action for solving 
problems is considered an important 
factor in the success of the program. 

In summary, the attempt all along 
has been to bring about the kind of 
behavior which will result in the im 
provement of human relations in each 
community. The magnitude of the 
problem requires the help of every- 
body regardless of race or attitude. 
While the block program in many re- 
spects is the heart of the endeavor, it 
by itself has proved inadequate, in the 
opinion of the sponsors. They have, 
therefore, developed a whole series of 
working committees to deal with PTA 
programs, discrimination, 
enforcement against over- 
crowding, police protection, commu- 
nity survey, organizational financing, 
and the like. Many kinds of im- 
provements have already resulted from 
the efforts of this movement and it is 
the plan of the sponsor to continue the 
diverse approach which utilizes every- 
one’s talents in the direction of eradi- 
cating unintelligent behavior and to 
provide the kinds of opportunites re- 
quired for effective successful com- 
munity living. 


restaurant 
of laws 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 
TOWARD INDIANS 


An act of the Arizona Legislature 
which excluded from social security 
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benefit any person of Indian blood 
while living on a federal reservation 
has been declared unconstitutional in 
the Federal District Court by Judge 
Henry A. Schweinhaut. The State of 
Arizona had attempted to compel the 
Federal Security Administrator to ob- 
serve its law and allot social security 
payments to the state in accordance 
with its provision. The eftect of the 
decision permits disabled Indians liv- 
ing on reservations entitlement to the 
same social security payments as other 
citizens. 

In San Diego County, California, the 
district attorney had informed county 
officials thae reservation Indians were 
not entitled to state or county benefits 
because they were wards of the fed- 
eral government. The test, according 
to Judge Mungo, is not ‘‘if they are In- 
dians, but rather if they are needy and 
otherwise qualified to receive aid.’’ The 
judge stated that Indians were to be 
given relief the same as other needy 
residents of California. 

Felix S. Cohen, counsel for the As- 
sociation on American Indian Affairs, 
holds that these decisions mark the end 
of an era in which Indians have been 
treated by many state and county or- 
ganizations as wards of the federal 
government rather than as citizens of 
the states in which they reside. 


STATES ERASE RACE IN 
DRIVERS’ LICENSE 


The Illinois Commission on Human 
Relations has conducted a survey re- 
cently which showed that thirteen 
states did not require information 
about race or color on drivers’ li- 
cense applications. Six states, Idaho, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Vermont, and Utah have 
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never requested this kind of informa- 
tion and seven states that formerly 
required such information have acted 
subsequently to eliminate the question. 
These states are California, Ohio, 
Khode Island, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts. Minnesota, and Illinois. Since the 
question relating to race has been 
dropped, nothing has occurred which 
would wairant or justify restoring it 
to the application. 

This country-wide movement aboi- 
ishing racial discrimination in this area 
is One more important step in improv- 
ing the relations beiween people and 
in eliminating the barriers to human 


understanding. 


THE CITY OF HOPE'S FREE 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


In 1912, two tents were erected on 
five dv.sty acres at Duarte, California. 
Today the program which began that 
action has culminated in a $10,000,- 
000 hospital and research center cov- 
ering seventy-five acres. 

No patient is billed for the medical 
service he receives in this City of 
Hope hospital. The only patients ac- 
cepted are those who have major dis- 
eases such as tuberculosis, cancer, heart 
disease, and leukemia, and are finan- 
cially unable to meet the expense of 
treating these diseases. 

The hospital obtains forty percent 
of its annual expenditure of $2,500,- 
000 in donations from manufacturing 
associations, unions, and fraternal or- 
ganizations. Sixty percent is raised by 
205 of the City of Hope's “chapters” 
which have been organized throughout 
the nation. These groups comprise 


nearly 200,000 Americans who have 
become inspired by the humanitarian- 
ism in the work of the hospital. 
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Race, creed, and color are not con- 
sidered at the City of Hope. Wealthy 
applicants are referred elsewhere and 
applicants with moderate incomes are 
placed on an understandably long 
waiting list. Officials of the hospital 
do not consider their work a charity 
but rather of a dignity which should 
be normal within an American _heri- 
tage. 

Cancer research is emphasized in the 
general program. Dr. Riojun Kino- 
sita, one of the world’s top tumor au- 
thorities, will head the new cancer re- 
search center which has been estab- 
lished there recently. 

Many patients hesitate to leave the 
City of Hope because of the excellent 
and mental they 
receive. In addition to room and 
television, each bed has a pair of ear- 
phones through which patients may 
listen to special programs developed by 
the hospital. Pictures on the pastel- 
shaded walls are changed frequently to 
provide variety. Meals are ordered 
from menus. Special services such as 
the fitting and providing of eye glasses, 
dental care, and psychological therapy, 
especially before surgery, have con- 
tributed to the high degree of satis- 
faction among patients. 

The establishment of the City of 
Hope is a milestone in the progress of 
human Its founding and 
growth which included Jewish people, 
manufacturers, labor unions and ideal- 
cosmopolitan 


treatment stimulus 


relations. 


and its 
policy are tributes to man’s increasing 
concern for his fellow man. 


ists, present 


“KICK THE UN OUT OF THE US 
AND GET THE US. OUT OF 
THE UN” 


There are a number of organizations 
which are denouncing the United Na- 
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tions and a still Jarger number that are 
antagonistic toward UNESCO. These 
organizations ranee from large organ- 
izations such as the DAR and veter- 
ans groups to small groups, such as the 
American Flag Association. 

The strongest line of attack upon 
UNESCO seems to be that it weakens 
loyalty to the United States and pro- 
motes world government and world 
citizenship. Attempts to acquaint pu- 
pils in American schools or adult 
readers with the culture and points of 
view of other peoples are accepted 
frequently as being subversive 

This process has gone furthest in 
Los Angeles where the board of edu- 
milttant 


cation in deference to highly 


pressure groups has virtuails 
the UNESCO program from the Los 
Angeles school system 

The initial target of these pressure 
groups was a teacher's guide called 
“The ‘E’ tn UNESCO,” a handbook 


abolished 
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prepared by the school’s curriculum 
division which was to aid teachers in 
explaining the UN and UNESCO. A 
considerable part of the book deals 
with tensions among people arising out 
of differences in race, creed, color and 
nationality. Threats were made to get 
the jobs of those championing educa- 
tion along lines of international under- 
standing and co-operation. 

The real target, as a Los Angeles ed- 
ucator pointed out, in a discussion of 
the issue before the New Herald Tri- 
bune forum last October, is ‘‘the whole 
concept of world co-operation and in- 
ternational understanding.’ 

The opponents of teaching about 
the UN and UNESCO were smaller in 
number and less representative. But 
they were highly vocal and well or- 
ganized and, in the end, the school 
board yielded to them. 

(Adapted from United Nations Re- 
ported, March 25, 1953.) 
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Berger, Morroe. Equality by Statute. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 238. $3.25. 


“The idea that law can serve to re- 
duce group discrimination, even to 
eliminate operating forms of social 
stratification, is no longer regarded as 
a shameful and preposterous notion. 
.. . Morroe Berger in this brief study 
reviews the social history of civil 
rights and the Supreme Court in the 
United States as a basis for portraying 
the effectiveness of the latter in un- 
dermining the race-caste order through 
its decisions since 1937 and for indi- 
cating the effectiveness of New York's 
State Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion as an agency designed to make ef- 
fective that state’s Ives-Quinn Law.” 

—TIra De A. Reid, The American 
Journal of Sociology, 58:438- 
439, January, 1953. 


Calverton, Victor F. Where Angels 
Dared to Tread. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1941. Pp. 
381. $3.00. 


“Mr. Calverton treats only about 
twenty [of the more than 200 founded 
in the U.S.] of these experiments in 
perfection, but he includes two, not 
communistic, which are still going con- 
cerns—the Mormon church and Father 
Divine’s ‘heavens.’ He begins with the 
Labadists, an interesting group that 
was more important in Europe than in 
America but that comes within the 
scope of this volume by having had an 
American colony, Bohemia Manor, 


which was the pioneer communist so- 
ciety on this continent. 

“Ephrata, the Rappites, the Shakers, 
Onedia and Hopedall are among the 
religious communities to each of which 
the author devotes a chapter. Robert 
Owen's New Harmony, the transcen- 
dentalists' Brook Farm, and Bronson 
Alcott’s equally transcendentalist (but 
not Fourierist) Fruitlands are chosen as 
representative secular paradises. It is 
to be observed that in all those com- 
munistic experiments which showed 
any vitality at all or prospered for any 
number of years, religion was the dom- 
inant motive. ... It may be added that 
a very large proportion of all these 
communities had some fantastic, or at 
least peculiar, doctrine of sex. 

“Perhaps the thing that most of 
them had in common was their recog- 
nition of the human desires for broth- 
erhood even within a limited circle, for 
economic security, even on a modest 
scale of living, and for the emotional 
satisfaction of being right even though 
the rest of the world is wrong.” 

—W. E. Garrison, The Christian 
Century 58:782, June 11, 1941. 


Chestnutt, Helen M. Charles Waddell 
Chestnutt, Pioneer of the Color Line. 
Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. 324. 
$5.00. 

“A many-sided book, Charles Wad- 
dell Chestnutt touches on a number of 
Negro-white relationships in America 
during a crucial period in our history. 

In short they [the Chestnutt 
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family] lived the sort of integrated 
life which should be the accepted mode 
in America today, but which unfor- 
tunately is still very rare among us. If 
for no other reason, this biography 
should be therapeutic for our age be- 
cause it shows that black and white can 
live graciously together on terms of 
total equality.” 
Arthur P. Davis, Journal of Negro 
History 37:470-472, October, 
1952. 


Day, Edmund Ezra. Education for 


Freedom and Responsibility. Ithaca: 


Cornell University Press, 1952. Pp. 


212. $2.50. 
These selected essays by the late 
president ot Corneil University are 


edit 


sor of industrial and labor relations at 


d by Milton R. Konvitz, profes- 
the University. Dealing with the most 
significant aspects of educational policy 
the essays convey a sense of the quali- 
ties of Dr. Day’s mind and spirit and 
set forth his convictions about the role 
that education plays and should play 
in our society. The practical means 
by which universities may attain their 
educational goals are indicated. Among 
the chapters included are “Education 
for Democratic Ideals’’ and “Qualities 
of Democratic Leadership.” 


Essert, Paul L., and Howard R W. 
Educational Planning by Neighbor- 
hoods in Centralized Districts. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Co- 
lumbia University, 1952. Pp. 132. 
$2.25. 


As the subtitle indicates this is ‘‘a 
report of the origins, evolution and 
possibilities of an experiment of the 
people of New York State in creating 
a new form of rural government 
through public education.’ Essert says 
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in the Introduction that “The story 
told in the following pages is writ- 
ten to give a close-up moving pic- 
ture of the process of developing 
unity in diversity in reorganizing 
school districts. But it has wider ap- 
plications for American citizens as we 
merge suburban sections of our cities 
into larger units, or react to efforts of 
our statesmen in building a United 
Nations." This is another in the se- 
ries of studies of the Institute of 
Adult Education of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Hughes, Everett Cherrington and 
Hughes, Helen MacGill. Where 
Peoples Meet; Racial and Ethnic 
Frontiers Glencoe, Illinois: Free 


Press, 1952. Pp. 204. $3.50. 


“A study of various racial, national 
and religious groups, their contacts 
with each other and the situations un- 
der which such contacts occur.”’ 

—Publishers’ Weekly 162:1985, 
November 8, 1952. 


jackson, Elmore. A Way to Peace 
throu gh Mediation. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Incor- 


porated, 1952, Pp. 200. $3.50. 


“Shows how international  dis- 
putes can be better handled in the 
U.N. by applying experience gained 
in labor mediation. Carefully explains 
general practices and techniques for 
solving labor conflicts. How the U.N. 
handles disputes is fully described. 
Book emphasizes the importance of hu- 
man relations methods—and similari- 
ty of techniques used in both fields. 
Besides examining mediation in Amer- 
ica, it describes how labor disputes are 
settled in Sweden, Canada, Britain, 
and the U.S.S.R.” 

—Publisher. 
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Levi, Werner. Free India in Asia. Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1952. Pp. 161. $2.75. 
Published by the University of Min- 

nesota Press to stimulate thinking and 

discussion of India’s foreign policy, 

“this carefully documented study sur- 

veys India’s position in the whole of 

Asia and her relations with each of 

the countries in the area, with empha- 

sis on developments since India’s in- 
dependence in 1947. . The his- 
torical background for India’s present 
foreign policy is sketched and the con- 


cept of Asian solidarity is analyzed.” 
—Publisher. 


Sibley, Mulford Q., and Jacob, Philip 
E. Conscription of Conscience: the 
American State and the Conscien- 
tious Objector, 1940-1947. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1952. Pp. 
292. $3.00. 

Some of the questions that Profes- 
sors Sibley and Jacob answer in their 
discussion of the conflict between con- 
science and the State during the Sec- 
ond World War are: How tolerant 
was the American nation toward the 
conscientious objector during the war? 
How can conscience be determined ? 
Was compulsion effective in securing 
the compliance of conscience with the 
demands of the State? Can conscience 
be more adequately recognized assum- 
ing continued conscription? One vic- 
tory which has been achieved is the al- 
ternative civilian service for conscien- 
tious objectors. This volume is the 
latest in the series: Cornell Studies in 
Civil Liberty. 

Spicer, Edward H. Human Problems in 
Technological Change. New York: 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. Pp. 
301. $4.00. 


“Security for ourselves depends up- 
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on helping millions of men, women, 
and children of many divergent cul- 
tures to take advantage of west- 
ern technological advances. They are 
aware of the advantages of many new 
discoveries and technologies but not of 
the possible total effects on their ways 
of life. Members of western society 
who help introduce changes are also 
incompletely aware of potential con- 
sequences. 

“To attempt to bridge this gap with 
more understanding has been one of 
the purposes of a program of research 
and training carried on by Cornell 
University, partly in remote field sta- 
tions and partly on the campus. Human 
Problems in Technological Change, 
edited by Edward H. Spicer, is a report 
of these findings in the form of a 
practical casebook on introducing new 
ideas and methods in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and medicine to areas deficient 
in these technologies. It is concerned 
not so much with specific technolo- 
gies as with the social and cultural 
dynamics involved; it offers no set rules 
for solving human problems; it is de- 
signed to open paths for finding them.”’ 

—Publishers. 


Sullivan, Dorothea E., Editor. Read- 
ings in Group Work. New York: 
Association Press, 1952. Pp. 438. 
$4.50. (Readings in the Applied 
Social Sciences, Volume 3.) 


The purpose of this volume, as 
given in the Preface, “is to point out 
the interdisciplinary interest in groups, 
to put together some of the recent 
studies of groups, and to provide a 
basis of discussion for those to whom 
group work is new but who wish to 
approach its study on a fairly high 
academic level.’ This collection of 
writings is offered to all persons inter- 
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ested in the betterment of human rela- 
tions. The author affirms the earnest 
desire of the contributors to use their 
technical knowledge “to improve un- 
derstanding among all people, to em- 
phasize each individual's responsibility 
for his neighbor endowed by his 
Creator with the same unalienable 
rights, and to further the comprehen- 
sion of the duties of selfless and dem- 
ocratic leadership.” 


Taba, Hilda et al. Inter-gioup Educa- 
tion in Public Schools. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. 349. $4.00. 


As the subtitle indicates, this vol- 
ume contains ‘‘experimenial programs 
sponsored by the Project in Intergroup 
Education in Co-operating Schools: 
Theory, Practice, and In-Service Edu- 
cation.” A four page bibliography is 
included. 


Tead, Diana and Kleiman, Jane Eakin. 
What Is Race? New York: United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 1952. Pp. 87. 
$1.00. 


“Diana Tead has written the text 
and Jane Eakin has provided the dia- 
grams for an 87-page survey of the 
problems of race which is as provoca- 
tive as it is unpretentious. The two 
Americans, on assignment by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, make no 
claim to scientific revelation in the 
material they have assembled; they 
have simply tried to ‘present, in a 
popular way certain essential informa- 
tion about the biological aspects of 
race’. .. . It may not solve the prob- 
lems of race relations, but at least it 
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analyzes them clearly, unemotionally, 
and concisely for all who read.” 

—Ernest Leiser, United Nations 

World 7:57, February, 1953. 


Thompson, Charles B., and Sill, A. P. 
Our Common Neurosis; Notes on a 
Group Experiment. New York: Ex- 
position Press, 1952. Pp. 242. $3.50. 


“With fifty-three sketcnes and es- 
says members of a research group, used 
to illustrate and explain a fresh ap- 
proach to the problems of human rela- 
tions.” 

—Publishers’ Weekly, 163:328, 
January 24, 1953. 


Van Til, William, et al. Democracy 
Demands It; a Resource Unit for 
Intercultural Education in the High 
School. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. Pp. 117. $1.50. 


According to the author's statement 
in the Preface, “Currently, the creation 
of workable approaches to democratic 
human relations is the intercultural 
frontier. Contributory to this quest are 
the efforts of many individuals and or- 
ganizations. As approaches are pio- 
neered and materials published, synthe- 
ses are needed. There have been oc- 
casional summings up of promising 
practices in intergroup education and 
of intercultural attitudes in the mak- 
ing. Today a synthesis in the form of 
a resource unit in intercultural edu- 
cation is needed. Hence this resource 
unit, Democracy Demands It.” 

The Yearbook of World Affairs, 1952. 

New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 

Incorporated, 1952. Pp. 378. $7.50. 


Published under the auspices of the 
London Institute of World Affairs, the 
Yearbook contains contributions by 
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scholars from many countries, who 
present searching, objective and au- 
thoritative analyses of key areas and 
critical world problems. Among others 
the following essays are included: The 
Council of Europe, The United Na- 
tions and the Refugee Problem, Chi- 
nese Representation in the United Na- 
Reports on world affairs give 
economic, geographical, 


tions. 
sociological, 
psychological, educational, legal, and 
in the form of 


institutional aspects 


book reviews. 
* * * * & 


Brooks, Albert N D. ‘Negro His- 
tory and Human Relations.” Negro 
History Bulleti2 16:96-\-, 
1953. 

The theme of the celebration of Ne- 
gro History Week for the year 1953 
was “Negro History and Human Re- 
lations.’ The aim of the celebration 
was to stimulate “‘activities that will 
tend to correlate the work of, and 
give articulate expression to, organi- 
zations devoted to the improvement 
of human relations.” 

“Improved human relations must 
begin with an examination of com- 
munity ills in the light of altered stere- 
otypes and new concepts concerning 
the Negro. In this connection Negro 
history must play an important role. It 
must (1) help point out areas in which 
the most effective work might be done 
to raise the cultural and living stand- 
ards of Negroes as individuals, and (2) 
help explain the logical reasons why 
proscriptions against Negroes as loyal 
citizens need to be abolished. Truly 
these are related activities, but the 
great amount of work to be done re- 
quires many specialized helpers in 
each of these complex areas. Considera- 
tion of the question of workers re- 


January, 
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quired to promote better human re- 
lations should start with the study of 
the areas of community life in which 
relations are evi- 


defects in human 


dent.” 


Davis, Jerome. “Needed: a UN Uni- 
versity.’ United Nations World 7:9, 
January, 1953. 

‘Although we have demolished dis- 
tance physically, we are still separated 
from our world neighbors culturally 
and ideologically by chasms as wide, as 
deep, and as impassable as man has ever 
known. This is both the great tragedy 
and the great challenge of our time.” 
Davis believes that one way to meet 
this challenge, to bridge the ideological 
distance, is to create “a living work- 
ing University of the United Nations.”’ 
He would establish the school in a 
country away from the teeming cen- 
ters of world power and conflict, in 
one historically distinguished for its 
tolerance and freedom of thought— 
such as Norway, Sweden or Switzer- 
land. The University 
would be a world-renowned educator 
elected by the General Assembly; the 
students would be selected by the na- 


chancellor 


tions themselves, who would also send 
as many professors in as many fields 
as they chose. 


Harper, Elsie D. “Where Do We 
Stand? Housing Without Discrimina- 
tion.” The YWCA Magazine 47:12- 
13, February, 1953. 

“Appraisal of where we now stand 
in the matter of racial discrimination 
in housing gives something of a 
‘treadmill’ impression— or at best, an 
effect of one step forward and one step 
backward. . Many a community 
now points with pride to new housing 
developments—public and _private— 
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now open to racial minorities, as well 
as extensive dispersal of minorities 
throughout the community. Moreover, 
in many localities there are encourag- 
ing evidences of progress toward 
democratic housing. Eleven 
states have legislation containing non- 
discrimination clauses affecting public 
housing or urban redevelopment proj- 
ects. At least seventeen cities have 
passed similar enactments. 

“But little complacency may be en- 
joyed in citing their gains. At best, 
they offer a feeble apology for their 
inadequacy in face of the magnitude 
and scope of the housing problem 
confronting racial minorities. At 
worst, they camouflage the most vicious 
and prevalent form of racial discrimi- 
nation in American life. Indeed, the 
gains to date serve only to justify 
some measure of hope that racial mi- 
norities may ultimately barter on equal 
terms in the nation’s ‘housing mar- 


ket’.”” 


Herrington, George S., and Living- 
ston, J. C. “Democracy As a Criterion 
in Social Affairs.” The Journal of Ed- 
ucational Sociology 26:69-78, Octo- 
ber, 1952. 

“Democracy is a way of living in 
which all people are becoming more 
eager, and able and free to participate 
directly and indirectly in the determi- 
nation, administration, and revision of 
social and public policies affecting their 
welfare in all areas and on all levels of 
experience. 

“Such a way of living progresses 
with the increasing development of 
mutual respect, co-operation and use of 
reason or intelligence as the way or 
means by which common policies or 
purposes may be determined or imple- 
mented. .. .” 


1i7 


“Many dogmas involving a criterion 
of inequality . . . have been unable to 
withstand the progressive movement 
toward the extension of the democratic 
way of life. . . . When the hypothesis 
set forth in this article becomes the 
common property of the community, 
their denouement hastened. 
The use of democracy as a criterion of 
judgment will have become a working 


will be 


tool in the solution of problems and 
therefore in the extension of freedom.” 


Lie, Trygve. ‘‘Secretary-General’s In- 
troduction to His Seventh Annual Re- 
port.” United Nations Bulletin 13: 
343-347, October 15, 1952. 

Among other topics Lie reports up- 
on the progress which the United Na- 
tions has made toward freedom, equal- 
ity, and economic opportunity for all 
peoples. He observes that “The 
strength necessary for peace will never 
be found in arms alone. It will be 
found only if we move more firmly for- 
ward in recognizing national aspira- 
tions for freedom and equality and hu- 
man rights and in providing genuine 
hope of progress to the two thirds 
of our fellow human beings who still 
live in poverty but who have now 
learned that this need no longer con- 
tinue to be their lot and are resolved 
to put an end to it.” 


MaWhinney, Lucille. ‘A Few Seeds 
for World Citizenship.” The Eng- 
lish Journal 41:179-200, April, 1952. 

The story of a unit designed to im- 
prove the understanding of other 


lands and peoples and to teach inter- 
cultural values to teenage citizens. 


McNally, Miriam E. ‘New ‘Fron- 
tiers of Freedom’”. Wilson Library 
Bulletin 27:448-450, February, 1953. 

The American Library Association is 
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in the second year of its project, ‘The 
American Heritage,” the basic pur- 
pose of which is ‘‘making people aware 
of their responsibilities as citizens and 
then prompting them to do something 
about them.”” On July 1, 1952, there 
were 256 leaders of 117 different dis- 
cussion groups. Of this number forty- 
six percent said that they became lead- 
ers to “help build better human rela- 
tions and to gain better understand- 
ing of our American heritage.” 

This article is a report on the pro- 
gram in Denver, where the human re- 
lations factor has been of basic in- 
terest in developing the program. 
“The library has held that democratic 
participation in all details of the proj- 
ect can provide valuable training in 
group organization and activity, and 
that such experience can have impor- 
tant carry-over to the larger areas of 
citizenship responsibility.” 


Pollack, Jack Harrison. “What Are 
We Doing about Prejudice and Our 
Children?” Parents’ Magazine 27: 
32-|-, February, 1953. 

This article turns the searchlight on 
schools, churches, and homes to dis- 
cover what is done about brotherhood 
the other 51 weeks of the year. There 
are many constructive suggestions on 
how parents can protect their children 
from the bigotry virus. ““No child any- 
where was ever born with religious or 
racial prejudice. He catches it like he 
does the measles. But he gets over a 
physical disease much easier. Today 
prejudice infects America’s children to 
a shocking degree, studies reveal.” 
. . . Schools everywhere are quietly 
trying to make Human Relations the 
fourth R, narrowing the gap between 
lofty words and daily deeds. 
Religious training in itself does not 
lessen prejudice . . . but religious 
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training which effectively _ stresses 
brotherhood does. . . . Prejudice is 
the worst heritage you can pass on to 
your child. ‘Children must be taught 
to live harmoniously together,’ warns 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, World Health 


Organization director general, or man- 
kind will follow the dinosaur into 
oblivion.’ ” 


‘Puerto Rico: a Study in Democratic 
Development.’ The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 285:1-166., January, 
1953. 

Edited by Millard Hausen and Hen- 
ty Wells, this issue of The Annals is 
devoted entirely to the story of Puerto 
Rico. Various American and Puerto 
Rican authorities have contributed es- 
says on the political development, the 
economic development, a fusion of 
cultures, population problems, and fu- 
ture prospects. The text of the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth is in- 
cluded. The island is imperfectly 
known in the United States and this 
volume has been written to correct 
that defect. The editors say in the 
Foreword that, “The essays attempt 
not only to describe in some detail the 
remarkable doings of the last twelve 
years but also to explain their signifi- 
cance for the world at large. Puerto 
Rico's achievements are significant be- 
cause its problems are at once common 
and grave. They are to be encountered 
in many parts of this troubled globe, 
and nowhere are they being attacked 
so confidently or so successfully that 
lessons cannot be drawn from the 
Puerto Rican experience.” 


Russell, Bertrand. “How to Be 
Happy in 1953.” Unied Nations 
World 7:12-15-|-, January, 1953. 

Fear of war, the fluidity of social 
status resulting from the combination 
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of democracy with economic inequality, 
and technological progress are the 
causes of unhappiness in our era, ac- 
cording to Russell. There are also cer- 
tain subjective attitudes which reflect 
the objective conditions of unhappi- 
ness, which are all bound up with 
unduly narrow purposes: seeking suc- 
cess to the exclusion of all other good 
things, such as health, ieisure, and 
family affection; and conformity—too 
much concern with adapting oneself to 
one’s neighbors’ standards. ‘The cure 
for these various evils lies partly in 
institutions, both political and eco- 
nomic, but partly, also, in the individ- 
ual’s conception of what censtitutes 
the good life. As regards institutions, 
what is needed is a greatly increased 
emphasis on co-operation and a greatly 
diminished emphasis on competition. 

. . We must realize that the good 
that individuals and groups can do to 
each other by co-operation is greater 
than either can achieve by victorious 
competition. We must learn generally 
to be expansive rather than restrictive 
in our emotions, and, if we succeed 
in this, we shall find that our feelings 
towards others tend to be friendly 
rather than hostile.” 


Shannon, William P. “ ‘Pleased to 
Meet You says North to South, East 
to West.” American Unity 11:8-11, 
November-December, 1952. 


The Encampment for Citizenship, 
founded in 1946 by Algernon D. 
Black, is sponsored by the American 
Ethical Union. Annually over a hun- 
dred young men and women of diver- 
sified races, religions, and economic 
and social backgrounds live and learn 
together. For the past seven years over 
50 agencies have helped to send more 
than 800 young adults between the 
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ages of 17 and 23 to this unusual edu- 
cational project. 

“The support of the Encampment 
by agencies and individuals reflects a 
growing awareness of the fact that if 
we expect the younger generations to 
be prepared to assume their roles as 
full-fledged citizens, we must develop 
improved methods of citizenship in- 
struction. Beyond that, however, it is 
imperative that we also provide the 
opportunity for those experiences 
which will enable our young citizens to 
develop honcst and firm emotional 
convictions toward the democratic 
faith which is the basis to our way of 
life. . . . This requires more than the 
usual courses in civics, history, and 
current events. We need to live demo- 
cratically while we examine our gov- 
ernmental structure, while we examine 
the past and study the present.” 


Staines, Robert G. “The United Na- 
tions and the Future of American Ed- 
ucation.”” Teachers College Record 54: 
256-268, February, 1953. 


For an analysis of the role of the 
United Nations in American educa- 
tion, this discussion touches briefly up- 
on the general issue of many separate 
nations but one world community, fo- 
cusing upon that area which relates to 
the voluntary consolidation of human 
groups. ‘“The general principles which 
applied so specifically to the uniting 
of states into a United States are 
equally relevant to the uniting of na- 
tions into a United Nations. 

E pluribus unum! Out of many na- 
tions, one world community. Unitas 
multiplex at the global level! This is 
humanity's destiny. This is the sum- 
mons to America. This is the charge 
to American education. It means 
changes—dramatic changes in cultural 
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content. It means acceptance by par- 
ents and teachers alike of the basic 
conditions of world community, of the 
aims and principles, and ideals of the 
United Nations.”’ 


Stone, Robert C. ‘Conflicting Ap- 
proaches to the Study of Worker-Man- 
ager Relations.’’ Social Forces 31:117- 
124, December, 1952. 

“This paper deals with two basic, 
but conflicting, current approaches to 
the study of industrial organization. 
The 
these approaches center is the analysis 
One ap- 


focus of attention around which 
of worker-manager relations. 
proach, Human Relations in Industry, 
is a relatively recent viewpoint for the 
study of worker-manager relations. The 
second and older approach stems trom 
the study of capitalism and will be 
called in this paper the Conflict of In- 
terest theory. ... The problem of this 
paper is to analyze the theoretical dif- 
ferences between these two schools of 
thougit in order to show that the ap- 
proaches are, in actuality, complemen- 
tary rather than mutually exclusive, 
and that they are parts of a commen 
framework for the study of industry 
as a social system.” 


“Study of Social Conditions in 
Non-Self-Governing Areas.’’ United 
Nations Bulletin 13:350-354, Octo- 
ber 15, 1952. 

The topics discussed in this article 
include living standards, adjustment 
problems, consent of peoples, public 
health, migrant labor, co-operatives, 
wages, trade unions, education, eco- 
nomic conditions, and race relations. 
On the last point the General Assem- 
bly’s Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories _rec- 
ommended ways to abolish race dis- 
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crimination in a draft resolution which 
was adopted by the Committee. The 
resolution would have the Assembly 
recognize the fundamental distinction 
between discriminatory laws and 
practices, on the one hand, and pro- 
tective measures to safeguard the rights 
of indigenous inhabitants, on the other 
hand. 


Wesley, Charles H. “The Dilemma 
of the Rights of Man.” The Journal 
of Negro History 38:10-26, January, 
1953. 

The writer looks at the historical 
background of the Rights of Man as 
revealed in the American and French 
Revolutions, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the state constitutions, and 
the Charter of Human Rights of the 
United Nations, and concludes that 
“The publication of truth about peo- 
ples, their rights and their duties, is 
basic to peace in our day.” 

A parallel is drawn between the 
Rights of Man in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the period of Human Rights 
in the twentieth century. “In our age 
when the shibboleth of Human Rights 
is bartered about among us as though 
its adoption would bring in a new 
day of brotherhood, we are often neg- 
ligent or forgetful of a similar period 
in history when a dilemma was faced 
by patriotic doctrinaires as they con- 
fronted a white and black world.” 

“We can rescue our age from the 
repetition of this dilemma if we play 
our part courageously in the battle for 
freedom, in which individuals and 
organizations should be again engaged 
so that Human Rights in our land and 
in Africa can be as real as in Europe, 
Asia and white America, rather than 
to continue to be now, as yesterday, a 
mockery of our declaration of rights.” 














